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~ For The Sunday-School Times. _ 
SENTIMENTALISM IN SERVICE. 


BY THE REV. C. 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 


T is related of Henry of Bavaria, that, 
becoming wearied and disgusted with 
the labors of his station, he resolved to 
abdicate his power and retire to a reli- 
gious life. He presented himself at the 
Abbey of Verdun, over which at the 
time presided Prior Richard. This 
faithful monk sought to lay before him 
the rules of the Order, and gave him full 
warning concerning their strictness. To 
his surprise, the king listened eagerly, 
fairly kindled into enthusiasm at the 
thought of such sublimity of consecra- 
ion. All the romance in his nature was 
roused. At last the Prior peremptorily 
-nsisted that obedience, implicit and un- 
iestioning, was the first condition of 
sainthood. And the monarch acquiesced 
with a promise. “ Then go back to your 
throne,” said he; “do your duty in the 
station God has assigned you.” The 
Prince returned and took up his sceptre 
again. And ever after till he died, his 
people said of him, “ King Henry has 
learned to govern by learning to obey.” 
It is the great commonplace duties of 
life that are neglected and derided now- 
adays. Some prodigious form of self- 
sacrifice seems to be in impatient de- 
mand. Yet all the time the very best 
opportunities of doing good are reck- 
lessly surrendered. 


e =~ trivial round, the common task, 
Wii furnish ali we ought to ask ;— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


It cannot be the need of the churches 
at the present day to provide wider 
scopeoreven furnish fresh instruments for 
their members, And really it is time to 
rebuke much of this mere sentimentsl- 
ism in pious service, which turns away 
from every-day industry merely to seek 
some new conspicuousness in surrender. 

The most useless element in any Chris- 
tian’s character is the mock heroic dis- 
position. It is actually necessary to re- 
mind some modern devotees that a filial 
believer is not always pledged to die for 
his Master at once, but to live for him. 
Even in his final supplication, uttered 
at the earliest communion table, our di- 
vine Saviour himself said: “I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.’ There is,no courage in 
one’s wanting to slip away quietly into 
heaven the moment his sins are par- 
doned. Christ enlists his soldiers not for 
surrender or parole, and not even for 
lying in a hospital ; but for campaigning 
and fighting in the field. “There is no 
discharge in that war.” 

Some Christians become suspicious of 
any form of useful service of God the 
moment they catch themselves getting 
fond of it. It seems to them they are 
to be in pain or they cannot possibly be 
pious. They quote luxuriously the re- 
mark of the sainted Eliott, made to one 
who got laggard in work among the In- 
dians: “Study mortification, brother, 
siudy mortification!” So we have these 
multitudinous forms of devoteeism, by 
which one tortures himself into emaci- 
ated grace. 

Who supposes Madame Guyon was apy 
more beloved of God, when she was go- 
ing around among the poor with peas in 
her shoes to make her suffer? Who 
imagines she was any deeper in saint- 
hood because she put bitter colocynth 
in the water she drank, for fear it would 
be too welcome and refreshing? No 
monk in his cell is any the nearer to 
Jesus, merely because he is mechanically 
shu: away from other people. A nun is 
no more a bride of heaven for refusing 
to be a bride on earth, provided she has 
a fair chance. The promise of a white 
linen robe by and by is no surer for her 
wearing a yellow flannel one now. A 
corn of wheat must die, it is true, in 
order to bring forth a harvest; but it 
must die in the ground, not in an ash- 
heap. Burning the grain destroys it 
just as much as burying it does; but 
there will come no yield of fruit that 
way. There is no use in hurting one’s 
self for nothing. It is not necessary for 
one immediately at conversion to look 





around for an instrument of suicide. 





Dying to the world is a very different 
thing from dying fussily out of it. 

The fact is we are all human. The 
gospel meets us just on that plane. 
Christ addresses his promises and warn- 
ings directly to our likes and dislikes. 
Is not heaven welcomer than hell? Must 
a man put himself under excruciation in 
order, to be willing to be lost for God’s 
glory? I did read once of a medieval 
saint, seen in the street with a censer of 
fire in one hand, and a pitcher of water 
in the other. Asked what she meant, 
she replied: “I mean to extinguish hell, 
and burn heaven, so that men will 
serve the Lord Christ without fear or 
favor.” But medieval times were be- 
fore my day; and I become more and 
more persuaded that human beings now 
are quite as human as Jesus was, of 
whom we are told he endured his suffer- 
ing with a full appreciation of the glory 
that should follow. 

I cannot be made to believe that the 
element of self-immolation has any 
place whatever in Christian experience. 
They seem really the most useful men 
and women who most cheerfully address 
themselves to heroic work; who move 
on steadily, whether the platoon they 
are marching in looks melodramatical 
or not; who give help to the faithful, 
and charity to the fools, and never get 
hindered by either; who will take up 
the crosses of daily existence, and live 
sweet, brave lives without a fuss; never 
aping any singularity, nor seeking any 
sensation ; frankly admitting they would 
not burn heaven, even for the sake of 
quenching hell. 





———— — 


For The eieetnes School Times. 
WELL DONE. ~ 


BY REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 





ANY precious sentences have fallen 
from the lips of Jesus. It is not 
our part to give pre-eminence to any one 
of these, for all are perfect,°and each is 
sent upon its own peculiar work. We 
may, however, grasp them with unwonted 
vigor as we find them fitted to our vary- 
ing wants, and thus at times one text or 
another may be pre-eminently useful. 
When we go forth to work we need the 
inspiration of the words, “ Lo! I am 
with you alway.” When work is done 
we fain would hear our Saviour saying, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
But how can this high commendation be 
secured ? 

For answer, we must turn to the para- 
ble from which the words are taken. 
Jesus was unfolding the principles of 
Christian toil. To make the matter plain 





he likens himself to one an is chent to 
go on a journey, and who therefore cails 
his servants and allots to each his work. 
These servants represent those who toil 
for Christ, and after opportunity for each 
to do his part, the Master comes to reckon, 
To some he speaks the precious words, 
“Well done.” But why does he bestow 
this commendation? 

Not that any one of them had genius, 
or ability of exalted grade. The Master 
knew his men. He understood what each 
could do, and according to each man’s 
ability he intrusted money to his care. 
The rating of the men is expressed 
by the numerals five, two, one. Surely 
five is not a very dizzy height when 
men are rated with each other. To 
be but five times better than the poorest 
is not occasion for boasting, and yet the 
commendation was not confined to him 
who received five talents, for he who had 
but two received it also. That work be 
well done in the sight of Jesus does not 
require therefore that great genius and 
many gifts be employed in its accom- 
plishment. The humblest worker toiling 
in the narrowest sphere may gain his 
plaudits just as surely as the most con- 
spicuous worker in the widest range. 

Nor is this high approval restricted to 
those who toil in some one line of labor. 
In the parable the servants handled 
money. This was a grade of work re- 
quiring higher powers than manual toil 
merely. Some therefore think that the 
higher grades of Christian work are those 
which gain Christ’s best approval, while 
lowly, inconspicuous toil is comparatively 
unnoticed. To the pastor, the mission- 
ary, the evangelist, the martyr, “‘ Well 
done,” may very properly be said; but 
shall this plaudit fall on me who taught 
the little class of ragged girls in that poor 
mission school, the name of which never 
appeared in print? Ah, yes! The ser- 
vants had but io do the work appointed 
them, and we have but to do the work 
appointed us. Had that master needed 
a man to plow his land, to tend his 
sheep, or to guard his house, he who 
faithfully did it would certainly have 
been applauded. When the Temple was 
building “a man was famous according 
as he had lifted up axes upon the thick 
trees.” A poor widow who cast two 
mites into the Lord’s treasury cast in 
more than they all. He who chops wood 
for God; she who gives what she ean, 
however small it be; he who sings, or 
writes, or reads, or speaks, or eats, or 
drinks “ to the glory of God,” shall have 
his Lord’s highest and best commenda- 
tion. 

The practical conclusions from this 
view of truth are these: First. Seek to 
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know what God would have you do. 
Secondly, Accept the appointed work, 
whether it be high or low, as men may 
judge. Thirdly, Do the work to the best 
of your ability, and do it as forthe Lord. 
Fourthly. When work is done, leave it 
trustfully in the hands of Him who is 
ever appreciative, and who waite to re- 
ward His loving workers. Lastly. Not 
in a self-righteous spirit, but in a spirit 
of loving hopefulness expect the Mas- 
ter’s “ Well done.” It may sweep sweetly 
through the Christian’s soul as he toils 
on. As life ends it may echo, and re- 
echo, ‘‘as music which hath lost itself 
among the distant hills.’ When the 
final judgment is set it will fall upon the 
ear of the faithful as a full chorus of 
greeting. Humbly, trustingly live in 
any sphere, so that to thee Jesus will 
say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant; thou hast been faithful in a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
IN AND OUT AMONG THE YOUNG- 
STERS. 





“BY PARSONICUS.” 





The Worried Boy in Church. 


T was on a torrid Sunday evening in 
August, in a large and uncomfortable 
city church, There was an almost total 
absence of breeze; and what little breeze 
was stirring seemed as hot as an African 
simoom, The pastor was on his summer 
vacation. The organist was in the coun- 
try. The chief singers were out of town. 
Most of the church members were at 
Saratoga or somewhere, perhaps sitting 
on their door-steps at home. A dull 
stranger occupied the pulpit. An ex- 
perimenting amateur sat on the organ- 
ist’s bench, Some inexperienced hands 
supplied the places of the chief singers. 
The empty seats in the pews were sup- 
plied only by the cushions. And the 
cushions had a crushed, overburdened 
look, as if they would have perspired at 
every fibre if they only could. The 
sexton seemed to be the only regular of- 
ficial on duty. He turned on the full 
blaze of gas light, which made the hot 
church hotter and hotter, till we all felt 
as hot as Hottentots. There were two 
boys. playing in the vestibule. He 
whacked at them with a short stick, and 
told them to get out. They got out with- 
out further inducement or controversy. 
In a pew near the door sat a man, his 
wife, and their thin little boy. He was 
a pale, puny biped, who looked as if he 
had been brought up on a diet of con- 
stant reproof, correction and admoni- 
tion, The father was a tolerably pleas- 
ant man, but the mother looked austere 
and harsh. She was evidently a religious 
person, but her religion had not struck 
far enough in to make her very pleasant. 
She had taken a life contract to correct 
this boy by the year, to make him sit up 
straight, to speak when spoken to, to 
keep quiet when not spoken to, and gen- 
erally and particularly to do as he should 
be bid. She had a heavy job on her 
hands, and seemed determined to make 
the most of it, to the unspeakable dis- 
comfort of the pale little boy. 
The father looked with a half-pitying 
eye on the boy, as this specimen of ma- 
ternal worriment tried to make the sleepy 


it tle fellow sit up straight and behave. 


like an adult worshiper. But he looked 
like a man who had his daily dose of 
home reproof administered to him. A 
glance at his countenance told that he 
was a high private in the great army of 
the hen-pecked. He would have be- 
friended the boy had he dared, but he 
knew the consequences, and refrained. 





During all the service, and half of the 
sermon, did this uneasy mother worry 
the boy, and try to make him “ behave.” 
To “ behave” seemed to her mind the 
highest object of coming to church. She 
repeatedly urged the lad to think what 
would become of him if he did not “be- 
have.” She told him she would whip 
him when he got home if he did not 
“behave.” She pulled his ear because 
he did not “behave,” pulling it jast 
hard enough to make him feel uncom- 
fortable, yet not hard enough to make 
him howl; for, bad he howled in charch, 
she might have felt it her solemn duty 
to thrash him a little, either to make him 
stop howling, or to give him something 
to howl for, Such a thrashing would 
have added a sparkle to the sleepy exer- 
cises of the evening, which would have 
caused general interest. 

Is there anything heavier than the 
heavy head of a weary little boy who 
ought to be in bed, but who is doing his 
best, and unsuccessfully, to try to keep 
awake? The rap from the maternal 
knuckles only adds to the burden. The 
heavy head wonderingly and wander- 
ingly lifts itself for a moment, the eyes 
stare blankly as if to say, “ Why, mother, 
I wasn’t asleep,” then the jaw drops, and 
the mouth opens, and the eyelids close, 
and chin droops to shirt bosom or jacket 
and there is a momentary revival, only 
to be succeeded by a more somnolent de- 
pression than before. 

Poor boy! She made him look over 
her hymn-book as the choir droned out 
the hymns, She made him hold up his 
head while the minister was reading a 
chapter in the Bible. She insisted on his 
keeping his eyes open and looking at the 
preacher during the delivery of a pain- 
fully dull sermon, not one sentence of 
which the wearied youth could compre- 
hend even had he been in condition to 
listen to it. 

At last the child dropped sound asleep 
and began to snore. This was too much, 
Maternal anxiety found itself in an im- 
mediate flutter. The worrisome woman 
tried to wake her son, but the effort re- 
sulted in making him snore more, A 
bold step was at once decided on, That 
boy must be lifted out of church, The 
mother beckoned to the father, who 
forthwith obeyed, knowing how he would 
suffer on reaching home, poor man, in 
case of his disobedience. Each took one 
shoulder of the boy. With a few lifts 
and jerks the youthful sleeper was 
whisked into the vestibule. The con- 
gregation turned round to see what was 
going on. The preacher paused for a 
moment in his discourse, And then the 
church went on as before, and father, 
mother, and boy all went out into the 
street together. 

Who can tell the amount of weary 
worry experienced by this poor, pale, 
thin little boy? And all in the name of 
religious truth and discipline! 

Some people cannot help worryidg 
their children after this fashion. Old 
Aunt Grumblebug wants her littl: Sam 
to do something that he is not doing, or 
to refrain from the doing of something 
in which he is engaged. So, instead of 
pleasantly telling him her wishes, she 
informs him what a sad boy he is, and 
that she has the power to govern him, 
and will govern him, let it cost what it 
will. It is certain to cost her the good 
esteem of little Sam. Good Mrs. Thun- 
dergust wants to bring The Junior into 
the house on a summer evening at eight- 
thirty. Instead of telling him ina kindly 
manner, that it is time to come in, she 
claws at him with voice of vinegar, as he 
sits peaceably on the next neighbor’s 
door step, “Come in here, now, sir, 
will you! What are you prowling 


round the neighborhood this way, for, 
late at night? Going with bad boys to 
ring door bells, are you,sir? There now; 
run up to bed this minute!” 
: The Junior humbly puts in a protest. 
He was not “prowling” nor had the 
thought of pulling a door béll entered 
his heart or head. But good Mrs. Thun- 
dergust must have her way, and her way 
is the way of domestic discipline, if she 
has to sit up half the night to make it go 
round. 

Poor boys! Worried boys! Wearied 
boys! What a wonder it is that they 
grow up at all! Miserable souls are 
they who worry and weary them. Would 
that the boys and their tormentors could 
all walk in the path of peaceful progress 
together, that all might be happy. 
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BESIDE THE WELL. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Beside the well I stood, and drew 

My pitcher full of sparkling dew, 

In which I found a mirror meet 
Earth's fairest pictures to repeat. 

My heart was young—I knew no care, 
But, oh, my Saviour was not there! 


The precious drops with steady flow 
Sank in the thirsty soil below, 

New life and moisture to impart, 
While like a desert lay my heart 
Unconscious of the sinful waste 

Of bliss it had not learned to taste. 


Beside the well I lingered still, 

My empty pitcher to refill; 

And still I wove my summer dreams 
Beneath the sun’s declining beams, 
Seeing no cloud upon the sky 

That o’er me stretched its canopy. 


There came an hour—a trial hour— 
When Satan held me in his power 
And bade my soul at once decide 
Unto which king it was allied; 

And I, in terror, sought delay 
Uncertain whom I would obey. 


Beside the well I stood again, 

Seeking sofe solace for my pain, 

And with my pitcher on the brink 

I turned to give a stranger drink : 

For service slight, oh, rich reward! 

*T was then and there I found my Lord! 


No broken pitcher now I take 

Unto the well my thirst to slake; 

And often as my lips have quaffed 

The waters sweet—Love's healing draught— 
My soul to life and health restored 

Holds blessed converse with its Lord! 





For The Sunday School Times. 
GOVERNMENT IN NURTURE. 





BY THE REY. WM. DE LOSS LOVE, 





N Christian nurture there is, besides 
teaching and example, careful but thor- 
ough government. In connection with the 
inspired requirement of parents to bring up 
their children in the nurture of the Lord, is 
the requirement of children to obey their 
parents, Their duty to obey implies the 
obligation of parents to command. 

There is some analogy between training 
plants and training children. When you 
guide the vine up the lattice, or the rose 
over the door, you govern it. You oblige 
it to.go here and go there. You do more 
than advise it, or talk to it; you compel it 
within certain limits. You cannot indeed 
so govern or oblige the plant that it shall 
bring forth buds, flowers, and fruit. It may 
bear and it may not. Only, if in its nature 
it shall choose to grow, you can say where 
it shall grow, and how it shall bear. 

So you cannot yourself choose for the 
child, nor oblige it to choose. You cannot 
by your own powers put forth the purposes 
and aspirations which the child can. But 
you can put around it certain governmental 
cords, controlling bonds, external restraints 
and pressures, which will necessitate certain 
external action, and will by reflexion control 
the inner purposes and thoughts of the mind, 
if you put your own soul in such affiance 
with God as to avail yourself of his pro- 
mises. 





The Lord commands, and gives parente 





the right of command. They should do, to 
secure obedience to their requirements, what 
he does to secure it to his. He offers re- 
wards to the obedient, and threatens punish- 
ment to the disobedient. In case of obedi- 
ence he is sure to give the reward, and in 
case of disobedience he by no means clears 
the guilty. He tempers his judgment with 
mercy, he provides a way whereby the peni- 
tent can be forgiven, and as far as possible 
the parent may do the same, though his fa- 
cilities for consistent pardon are not equal to 
the Lord’s. 

Anarchy the Lord does not allow, nor im- 
punity, nor willful neglect. He appoints a 
day of judgment for all, which will surely 
come under his rule. The parent should 
have times under his rule, as often as occa- 
sions occur, when he will administer par- 
dons, rewards, and punishments according 
to just and benevolent government. 

No parent can rightly train his child, nor 
bring it up in the nurture of the Lord, with- 
out government. You may as well stand 
outside your garden fence, and tossing over 
the seed upon the soil, tell the corn and 
beans and turnips to grow, and tell the weeds 
not to grow, as stand before your children 
and half tell them to grow right and not 
grow wrong, and then expect the right train- 
ing without putting the right governmental 
implements into use. The gardener must 
take the spade and hoe and rake and go in- 
side the garden inclosure, and there cause 
the desired vegetation to grow, and the 
weeds not to grow, by the sweat of the brow. 
Every parent that would bring up his child 
in the nurture of the Lord, must endure the 
moral sweat of exercising proper govern- 
ment, 

Parertal authority requires ordering mea- 
surably the society and surroundings of 
children. Paul the Apostle prays, that 
saints may be preserved blameless in spirit, 
soul and body. Parents should preserve the 
bodies as well as minds of their children. 
To that end they must appoint the habits, 
associations, places and pleasures of their 
children’s physical life. It is all involved 
in nurture. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN 
BOOTS. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


HE brother was on the platform 
facing a large audience, and the occa- 

sion was one at which considerable was 
expected of him. He was well prepared, 
too, for the subject on which he was to 
speak had been assigned to him some 
weeks before, and he had made a careful 
study of it. 

But good preparation is not all that 
a speaker needs in order to make a com- 
plete success of his speech. A man may 
be full to overflowing with the discourse 
over which he has labored ; and the very 
fullness may choke his utterance. He 
may have journeyed all night in an un- 
ventilated box misnamed a “ palace car,” 
from his broken slumbers in which he 
may have awaked in a half-asphyxiated 
condition, Or, his fellow passengers, Oh 
ing uncongenial persons, may have caused > 
him annoyance. Or, the train may 
have been delayed and thus put him in 
a condition of nervous worriment. Or, 
perhaps, having been spared the trials of 
the train, the last meal of which he had 
partaken previous to his appearance on 
the platform was poorly cooked, and 
therefore a cause of inward uneasiness 
rather than of comforting nourishment. 

Whether our brother was suffering 
from any one of these disabilities, or 
from a combination of all of them, does 
not appear; but certain it is that he was 
not in his happiest mood for a speech. 

With the customary pleasantry and 
brief biographical notice by the chair- 
man the brother was introduced and 
ferthwith began to flounder into the 
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thick of his speech. It was easy to see 
that he was ill at ease. He felt dull and 
labored heavily. There was no magnet- 
ism of mental sympathy between him 
and his hearers. The speech was solid, 
but without elasticity. Its words fell on 
the audience as when a stone is thrown 
into a puddle of thick mud, It seemed 
to promise a case of distress. Both 
speaker and hearers painfully perceived 
that feature of it. 

Then a happy thought occurred to a 
stalwart Christian who sat near the plat- 
form, and whose feet were shod with 
number nine boots of the broad sort, with 
substantial soles and heels. With a 
pleasant smile on his face and a kindly 
wink in his eye to his immediate neigh- 
bors, he brought the ponderous imple- 
ments of comfort and applause down on 
the floor with a few hearty thumps. The 
effect was electric. In less time than the 
reader will consume in reading about it 
all the people in that section of the hall 
were bringing their boot heels in sonor- 
ous contact with the uncarpeted timber, 
and the applause spread through the 
whole assembly. 

Oh! how it revived that good brother 
who was laboring with his speech! His 
eyes brightened. His whole face lighted 
up. His tongue moved more briskly. 
His ideas seemed to come pushing 
bravely along, each idea lifting and 
helping its next neighbor into utterance. 
Then that stimulated the boots into an- 
other round of applause, and the boots 
stimulated the speaker, and speaker and 
boots took turns in helping each 
other and cheering each other on 
till speaker grew vivacious and earnest, 
and indeed eloquent; and the speech so 
inauspiciously begun closed in as spirited 
and telling a manner as any at that 
great Sunday-school Convention. 

Oh! the blessed, beneficent power of 
those Christian boots! Oh! the precious, 
soul-stirring influence of a kind word of 
helpful good cheer when a struggling 
brother needs it! Snarls are cheap, but 
smiles of approbation cost no more, and 
the result they accomplish is beyond 
comparison greater and more beneficent. 
It is easy to say that a burdened brother 
is doing his work poorly ; it is easier and 
better and brighter and happier to cheer 
him on and help do it with royal success. 

Buots have their power to kick ; but 
they need not always be used in that 
way. The word of good cheer their solid 
heels can rattle out is far more improv- 
ing than the heartiest kick ever admin- 
istered. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A LITTLE HELPFUL TALK. 


BY MARY E, C. WYETH. 


€6 7 WISH you would impart to me the 

secret of your success in Sunday- 
school teaching,” said a young lady toa 
more mature lady friend. ‘“ You are a 
constant wonder to me. Whatever class 
you enter the result is always the same. 
As soon as you open your lips the pupils 
all bend toward you asif electrified, and 
they fairly hang upon your eyes and 
lips like bees on a ‘ honey-pot,’ as I heard 
one of my pupils compare it. I hope 
I do not envy you, but I am sureI should 
like to emulate your example if I could 
only find out how you set about making 
such a magnet of yourself. Do you know 
that only last Sunday one of my boys 
said, ‘Only look at Mrs. Gage’s class. 
Those fellows are listening every bit as 
keen as if she were telling ’em how to 
pitch and bat so as to win the next base 
ball game, sure. I wonder what she is 
talking about.’ I told him that Mrs. 
Gage was surely talking of the very same 
theme that in her poor way their own 





teacher was endeavoring to interest them, 
and I did venture to suggest that if they 
would only listen and attend as well as 
Mrs. Gage’s boys, they might possibly 
find that their very attention would cause 


their teacher to be more interesting to 
them. But in my heart, although con- 
scious of doing my best, I felt sure that 
I lacked some element of power that you 
possess. And I determined to do as I 
always do when feeling my need of more 
wisdom, ask of Him who giveth lib- 
erally. And, dear Mrs, Gage, in answer 
to my earnest prayer for wisdom to di- 
rect my energies in the best way for the 
promotion of the best good of my class 
of dear boys, every one of whom [ love, 
and long to be permitted to guide into 
the Kingdom, there came to me a convic- 
tion that it was my duty to have a little 
helpful talk with the one of all others 
most noticeably successful in her power 
to win and hold the attention of all 
classes of pupils. For you know it is 
the same in all those Mission schools we 
visit, as in our own school in the morn- 
ing. You go into some strange, teacher- 
less class of listless, disorderly scholars, 
and speak a few words, and lo! well, it’s 
as wonderful as the blossoming of Aaron’s 
rod. Do tell me how to go and do like- 
wise.” 

Mrs. Gage’s reply was a bright, rip- 
pling laugh, that seemed to well up from 
her fresh, sunny heart, and carried help 
and inspiration with it to the anxious 
young seeker after “‘ best ways.” 

‘“‘ You ask how to catch and to keep the 
intelligent interest of every one of your 
pupils.” 

“As you do,” said the young lady. 

Mrs. Gage replied, “‘ No, not that, All 
you need is the principle of action. This 
you must exemplify by your own indi- 
viduality, not by mine. Principles are 
common to all men. Peculiar and ef 
fectual methods and manner of working 
out these principles are the property of 
individuals.. Your own way, the way 
that nature—which is but the divine 
agency—fitted you to act, is the best 
way. Do not copy manner, you will at- 
tain only to caricature. Model after 
none. Be satisfied with the individuality 
that a wise and kind Father has bestowed 
upon you. Develop your own nature. 
Consecrate your own ability. And as to 
the secret, as you call it, of a teacher’s 
power to win and hold a pupil’s attention 
you will find that it is a secret easily dis- 
covered if you will simply accustom 
yourself to study the open page that 
every child’s face, tone, manner and ac- 


‘tion spreads before you. Determine what 


manner of being is each one of the im- 
mortal souls whom God’s providence 
brings under your influence. Then ‘ put 
yourself in that child’s place.’ Think, 
‘If I were just such as he, how would I 
like to be addressed?’ What manner of 
treatment would charm and attract me? 
What form of appeal would carry weight 
with me?’ Then ‘be all things to all 
men,’ that you may win some. Know 
your pupil, and then do unto him as you 
would be done by. The secret of class 
power lies in the possession of such knowl- 
edge and the grace of such action.” 

‘* But how to arrive at such knowledge,” 
began the young lady. “ As we arrive at 
all useful knowledge. By diligent and 
persistent study,” replied the friend. “‘Ob- 
serve, remember, compare, then apply. 
Experience follows patience. Persevere 
and you will conquer. If the task is 
hard, so is its accomplishment desirable. 

‘All common good, has common voice, 
Exceeding good, exceeding. 

Christ bought the keys of Paradise 
With cruel bleeding.’ 

“To no one is ability to read quickly 
the page of human nature more emi- 
nently desirable than to the Sunday- 
school teacher. 

“ Labor spent in the acquirement of the 
knowledge of human nature is never 
lost.” 

‘“‘ How good you are to me,” exclaimed 
the young teacher, delightedly. “ The 
light enters. I see my line of action, 
thanks to your helpful talk. When I 
have digested and assimilated all the 
food for thought you have so kindly 
given me, I shall come to you again for 
more.” 

“ Little, helpful talk !” said Mrs. Gage, 
in her bright, cheery tones; “aye, do! 
For I am sure that the help will be, as it 
has been to-day, mutual.” And all the 
way home, the yourg lady as she pon- 
dered the wise words of the experienced 
friend, was somehow strengthened by 
that hearty assurance that the help,— 





though she did not at all understand 
how—had been mutual. 

Could she have heard Mrs. Gage’s 
thankful prayer that evening she would 
have comprehended how strengthening 
and inspiring is a knowledge that one’s 
| mes and persistent efforts have been 

lessed of God to the awakening and in- 
citement of another earnest lover of 
righteousness ; that by one’s diligent, ef- 
fectual toil another hand has been 
steadied and guided in the moving of the 
wheels of the chariot of the Lord. For 
the sake of the cause we love let there 
be many such little, helpful talks, 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE CHIMNEY-NEST. 


BY MRS. MARY B, DODGE, 





A dainty, delicate gr allow-feather 
Is all that we now in the chimney trace * 
Of something that, days and days together, 
With twittering bird-notes filled the place. 


Where are you flying now, swallow, swallow 
Where are you waking the spaces blue’? 

How many little ones follow, follow, 
Whcse wings to strength in the chimney grew ? 


Deep and narrow, and dark, and lonely, 
The sooty grcove that you nested in— 
Over you one blue glimmer only— 
Say, were there many to inake the din” 


This is certain, that somewhere or other 
Up in the chimney is loosely hung 

A queer-shaped nest, where a patient mother 
Brooded a brood of tender young. 


That here, as in many deserted p!aces, 
Brimming with life for hours and hours, 

We miss with the hum a thousand graces, 
Valued the more since no more ours. 


Ah! why do we shut our eyes half blindly, 
And ciose cur hearts to some wee things near, 

Till He who granted them kindly—kindly 
Gathers them back, that we see and hear, 


And know, by loss of the same grown dearer, 
Nought is so small, of His works and ways, 

But holding it tenderly when ’twas nearer 
Had added a joy to our vanished days” 


So, little, delicate swallow-feather, 
Fashioned with care by the Master’s hand, 

I'll hold you close for your message, whether, 
Or not, the whole I may understand. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


SHOOTING AROUND A CORNER. 


BY REV. W. T. WYLIE. 


HERE was no doubt some exaggera- 
tion in the story told about the Irish- 

man, who ordered the gunsmith to make 
him a gun with a curve in the middle of 
the barrel, so that he could shoot around 
a corner and hit an object which he 
could not see. However absurd this 
idea migbt seem in practical gunnery, 
it is perfectly practicable and exceed- 
ingly desirable as we shall see in the use 
of spiritual weapons of war, especially 
on the part of Sunday-school teachers. 

The Sunday-school teacher is generally 
supposed to aim only at reaching his 
scholars, and not expected to look 
after the spiritual condition of any others. 
While this is in many or in most cases 
true, it should not be so 

Each boy or girl in the class usually 
represents two parents at home. These 
parents frequently are irreligious and do 
not even attend a place of public wor- 
ship. Their souls,are worth saving 
surely, and somebody should make an 
effort to reach them. 

Now we hold that no person has such 
an opportunity as the Sabbath teacher 








of these children to bring the gospel to | 
bear on them, and it is his business for 


the sake of the child no less than for 


the sake of the parents to use that influ- | 


ence to the best of his ability. 
Sunday-school teachers should train 
their guns so that the truth would be 
thrown right into the home, and.in such 
a way as to reach the parents through 
the children. How are the great mass 
of careless, non-church-going adults to 
be brought under the influence of the 
gospel, unless by direct evangelistic 





effort? What aids in such work can be 
compared with the children who are 
near their hearts, and through whom 
they can be led to listen to the truth, and 
love the teacher who comes to them as 
the teacher of their child. Suppose a 
father and brother of the kind we have 
referred to have three or four children 
under the care of as many different 
teachers in the Sabbath-school, and sup- 
pose that each of these teachers steadily 
and lovingly seek to reach the parents 
through their children, would it be a 
matter of surprise if the truth thus 
brought to bear upon the parents would 
lead them to join with their children in 
the study of it, and sooner or later to 
submit to it in loving obedience? 

There is a wide and interesting field 
for Christian work in the homes of many 
Sunday-school scholars, and teachers 
should begin to train themselves in 
“shooting around the corner’ where 
they have not already begim to do so. 

Sometimes an object which cannot be 
reached, or even seen in a direct line, 
can be hit by the ball which is made to 
rebound according to established laws, 
which are carefully estimated by the 
player. This kind of stroke is one which 
requires skill of course, and skill is at- 
tained only by practice and study. Many 
a time the faithful Sunday-school teacher 
has seen a whole family becoming regu- 
lar attendants in the sanctuary and 
faithful servants of God, in consequence 
of God’s blessing upon his efforts to 
reach them through their child. How 
much brighter and better the Christian 
life of the child when thus strengthened 
by home piety, than if left to struggle 
against the indifference if not the oppo- 
sition of parents? The rifle shooters of 
the world are stimulated to their highest 
efforts to-day by the “silver cups and 
shields,’ which are offered as prizes, and 
by the applause of nations which is sure 
to reward their success. 

But the humblest teacher of a mission 
Sunday-school has before him a prize of 
unspeakable value, and a “ cloud of wit- 
nesses” of heavenly character, to nerve 
him to his best efforts not merely to 
bring each of his class to Christ, but, 
“shooting around the corner,” to bring 
their parents also to the Saviour. 

There is something inspiring to the 
Christian soldier in such efforts as we 
have spoken of. The promise is, “‘ Thine 
arrows aresharp in the heart of the King’s 
enemies. The people fall under thee.” 
Psalm 45:5. 

Let everybody catch the spirit of en- 
thusiasm in this “spiritual rifle prac- 
tice.” If at first you miss the mark 
widely, do not be discouraged but try 
again. Prayerful pains will be well re- 
paid in this service. Strive to strike the 
centre not only when 1000 yards off, but 
to strike it when obliged to “shoot 
around the corner.” 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
LIP FRUIT. 


BY “ THEODORE.” 


Lees tree bears its own kind of 
44 fruit; with some persons there is al- 
ways an abundant crop of lip fruit. If 
the world could be saved by the supply 
of this article it would not lack very 
“They have well said in all that 
they have spoken,” is a sentence of severe 
condemnation. There is need of some- 
thing better than talk, although “talk” 
is very good in its place. Sometimes 
you hear it said of a person “That man 
is all talk.” Even good talk is not good 
if it be all talk. 

The beauty of an apple tree covered 
with bloom is not its appearance alone, 
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The promise of fruit is in no small de- 
gree an element of its beauty. The fruit 
of the lips, in Christian life, bears much 
the same relation to the deeds of a man 
as the apple blossoms do to the autumn 
fruit of the tree. 

Words are like the outside finish, all 
very good when supported by a solid 
backing, but utterly insufficient when 
alone to sustain the hard blows by which 
the quality of every person and thing is 
tested in this world, Between the work- 
ing of the heart and the actual works of 
the life the fruit of the lips come in. 
When the lips are true to the heart, and 
the life is true to the lips, men recognize 
the fitness of things and admit the sin- 
cerity and worth of the man. But when 
“ words” are not backed up by “ deeds” 
becoming to the words, men dismiss all 
the claims of the speaker with the brief 
comment, ‘Oh, it’s easy to talk.” 

The old copy which used to be set by 
writing-masters had a good influence on 
many a boy and girl as they patiently 
toiled through the page, writing over and 
over again, 

“A man of words and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds.” 
In other words, the lip without the life 
amounts to nothing; nay, it is rather 
evil in its whole influence. 

There are three spheres in which a 
man really moves—heart-life, word-life, 
and work-life. These must be in the 
sight of God as one life. The first gives 
character to the other two. 

A man may cover up by fair words a 
very foul character, but he cannot so 
readily carry that fraud into his ac- 
tions. Knowing this, men instinctively 
look at the deeds rather than at the 
words of a man on forming an esti- 
mate of his real character, Deliberate 
and studied profession of what is good 
and true, which is not followed up by 
the works which are becoming to the 
words, is at once condemned unsparingly 
and justly as base hypocrisy. The Scrip- 
tures commend the man “ who expresses 
the truth as he thinketh in his heart.” 

There is a class of persons in the 
Church who push to the front whenever 
talking is to be done, but are invariably 
absent when work is required. Such per- 
sons not only do no good but they are a 
positive injury to any cause which they 
advocate, and a drag on any body of 
workers to whom they may attach them- 
selves. 

No lesson needs to be more earnestly 
impressed on our youth than this, that 
they are expected to be godly in heart 
and to act out godliness in their lives, 
making words subservient to works, and 
putting the words on as a /inish to the 
good work done, rather than pushing 
them forward as a shell which is after- 
wards to be filled up. 

We have not spoken of that “lip fruit” 
which is only and always poisonous. 
Profane, obscene, and debasing words are 
the only fruits which some put forth, and 
we know at once the character of the 
heart which produces such. . 

With all these words carelessly spoken, 
and works wickedly wrought, we shall 
have to do in the final day when men 
shall be “judged by their words” and 
“shall give account of the deeds done in 
the body.” In view of that account we 
may well make our own constant prayer 
in the words of David in Psalm 19: 14, 
“Let the words of my mouth, and the 
meditation of my heart, be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
redeemer.” 





He who has no employment to which 
he gives himself with true earnestness, 
which he does not love as much as him- 
self, has not discovered the true ground 





on which Christianity brings forth fruit. 
Such an occupation becomes a quiet and 
consecrated temple in all hours of afflic- 
tion, in which the Saviour pours out his 
blessing ; it unites us with other men, so 
that we can sympathize in their feelings, 
and makes our actions and our wills ad- 
minister to their wants; it teaches us to 
know our own circumscribed condition, 
and rightly to weigh the worth of others. 
It is the true, firm, and fruit-bearing 
ground of real Christianity. —Stejfan. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
“GLORY TO GOD IN THE 
HIGHEST!” 


BY LILLIE E, BARR, 
. a 
What do the thrushes say over and over? 
What says the bobolink down in the clover ” 
All the day long, all the day long ; 
Is it for gladness, or is it for wooing, 
That the wood pigeons keep coo, coo, cooing, 
All the day long, all the day long? 


Il. 
What says the wind in its tremulous sighing? 
And in the tree tops, what voices are crying, 

All the night long, all the day long? 
What does it say to the flowers as it passes? 
What does it say "mong the corn and the grasses, 

All the night long, all the day long? 


IIL. 
What are the brooks always babbling about ” 
And what is the joy of the waterfall’s shout, 
Night unto night, day unto day? 
River meets river in noisy commotion, 
Many a voice hath the murmuring ocean, 
What do they say, what do they say? 


IV. 
Watersand winds and the songs of the wildwood; 
Innocent prayer, and the prattle of childhood, 
(Music to heaven the highest,) 
All are but notes of that wonderful hymning, 
Earth with her thousands of voices is singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest !” 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
I DON’T SEE WHAT GOOD I AM 
DOING. 


BY MARY P. HALE, 


E must do some good every 
day, and not be willing to have 
one day pass without this.’ So Mr. 
Worth said in his sermon last Sunday. 
I wish he had been a little more particu- 
lar as to what such an one as I can do; 
without money and with hardly any time. 
I believe I’ll go around by the factory 
neighborhood this afternoon, as, for a 
wonder, I can be spared, and see if I can 
persuade any of the mothers to send their 
children to Sunday-school.” 

So spake Linda Curtiss, the eldest child 
of a large family, with much to occupy 
her at home. She went on her proposed 
errand ; but not being very successful, was 
returning home much discouraged, when 
she met the minister’s wife, whose cheer- 
ful face she was always glad to see. 

“ Ah, Linda, it is long since I’ve seen 
you, and this is a very pleasant meeting. 
You’ve not been to the parsonage for 
some time,” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Linda ; “totell the 
truth, I’ve been too busy to go anywhere. 
I don’t find time even to do any a 
as Mr. Worth spoke to us about last Sun- 
day. To-day I happened to have a little 
leisure and thought I would try and 
hunt up Sunday scholars, but I haven’t 
succeeded very well.” 

* Ah, well; the very intention is some- 
thing,” said the kind lady, who felt that 
the girl needed encouraging. 


Linda’s face brightened and Mrs. 
Worth continued, 

“The thought which you have be- 
stowed upon this subject will be a bene- 
fit to you by bringing your mental pow- 
ers into exercise to > Ra a some way of 
serving othera, And although you were 
not successiul this afternoon you may be 
next time, Besides, God accepts a will- 
ing mind. This is more to him than 
mere service, or than great service with- 
out the ready, cheerful will.” 

“ Ob, these are nice thoughts for me,” 
replied Linda. “I’ve been thinking, 
this ever so long, what good I could do, 
and it really seemed as if there were no 
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way for me. I have to do my part toward 
earning money at home; for we’re not as 
well off as before father died, and I have 
but little time.” 

“You do good at home, if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 

Linda looked up inquiringly, and her 
friend continued, 

“Would not mother miss the cheerful 
words and ready help which she finds in 
her eldest daughter? Would not grand- 
mother miss the daily little attentions 
which seem nothing to you, but which 
are everything to the lonely aged heart 
which has buried nearly all its treas- 
ures? These little kindnesses are more 
than great service, and I speak of them 
to encourage you, but not to prevent 
your doing duties outside of home if pos- 
sible.” 

Mrs, Worth had seen and known 
enough of the girl’s habits at home to 
warrant her speaking thus. Besides, her 
Sunday-echool teacher, who boarded 
there, had borne testimony to her loving 
service. 

“ Oh, do you think God is pleased with 
those things?” asked Linda. 

“To be sure, my child. Everything of 
this kind tends to swell the sum of hu- 
man happiness, and God delights in this. 
It is a part of the fulfillment of the ‘new 
commandment,’ ‘ Love one another.’ Of 
what use are Sunday-schools and 
churches if not to make people better and, 
consequently, happier? Too many have 
a certain round of what they call reli- 
gious duties, and seem to overlook en- 
tirely the spirit of their lives, forgetting 
that there are such precepts as ‘ Be piti- 
ful ;? ‘ Be courteous ;’ Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another.’ ” 

“ T’m so glad I’ve met you to-day. It 
will be such a help for me,” said the 
young girl, and her friend added, 

“See, now, this little spot of greenness 
in this moist place, while all around it is 
arid and parched, because of the great 
drought. Even the little wild flowers 
spring up here. So there are some homes 
where flowers of joy and love might just 
as well be scattered as not were it not for 
the strange forgetfulness of which I spoke, 
both on the part of parents and chil- 
dren.” 

Looking up toward the huge, tower- 
ing rock, beneath which they sat, Linda 
said, ‘“‘ Oh here is what makes this moist, 
green spot! See, there are three tiny, 
trickling streams, so small you can 
hardly see them, and they all run down 
into this little hollow and help make the 
flowers grow. I’m sure I'll try to be like 
one of these small streams.” 

“Drawing your own refreshment and 
support from the Fountain of Life,” re- 
plied Mrs. Worth. “For, behold! the 
source whence these tiny streams spring is 
hidden—all out of sight of human gaze. 
So ‘ your life is hid with Christ in God,’ 
and ‘ without him you can do nothing.’ ”’ 

They parted ; Linda saying to herself, 
“Tm going to try and scatter flowers of 
happiness, looking unto Jesus. For he 
is to me what the water-springs are to 
the flowers. ‘He that abideth in him 
bringeth forth much fruit.’ ” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


NOISY LITTLE BOOTS, 


HERE were ten of them—five pairs— 
belonging to as many small feet, 
which seemed to have acquired the 
knowledge of perpetual motion, or rather 
to possess it inherently; and the noise 
was in accordance therewith. 

There came to this demonstrative row 
in a remote corner of the Sunday-school, 
a woman, who, giving a hasty pull at one 
or two of the more restless owners of 
said boots, exclaimed, “ Have I not 
spoken to you before? Why do you not 
keep still?” When she left there were 
frowns upon some of the little faces and 
sly looks upon others and soon a half 
timid knock upon the bench by a rebell- 
ious foot, followed by another and an- 
other. Who couldewonder? I was glad 
when the superintendent, after reading a 
chapter, commenced a pleasing talk 
which arrested the attention of the 


teacherless proprietors of the boots and 
kept the littie teet still. 

I once saw another row of unmusica! 
boots engaged in a similar performunce, 
the teacher not having arrived. A neigh- 
boring teacher came to the little group 
and with smiling face said, “It is not 





easy to keep the little feet still ; but you 
will try; will you not?” “ Yes’m; 
yes’m,” was lisped by one and another. 
“Good little boys ; now I will trust you ;” 
and she left them. 

A third commends itself still more 
fully to my regard. Without noticing 
the thumps and the bumps, the teacher 
sat down before the little group saying, 
“Now I have something to tell you.” 
There was silence at once, for curiosity 
was excited, attention gained and kept, 
too, as the teacher continued her inter- 
esting talk and questions. There was 
something to do besides knocking boots 
together or against the bench, and in 
this unforced attention opportunity was 
given for sowing some good seed. 

I consider it always best to check noise 
or disorder among very young children 
by efforts to interest them. Reprove if 
needful, but always try the better way 
first. A little one can hardly realize 
that these natural and almost irrepressi- 
ble motions are not just right. To keep 
perfectly still with nothing to interest is 
about the hardest thing in the world for 
a young child if perfectly well and active, 
and if not well and active a long session 
in school is hardly desirable. 

eX, FE 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A TALK IN OUR CLASS ABOUT 
“ WORSHIP.” 


BY L. L. PHELPS. 


66 M*® Porter,” said Cora Childs, “I 
wish you would talk about the 

Golden Text first next Sabbath ?” 

“Why, Cora?” 

* Because I think it is the hardest 
verse in the lesson.” 

“What is in it that seems hard to 
you?” 

“Oh the worship and all that. I al- 
ways think that anything about worship 
is awful hard.” 


The girls smiled, and Miss Porter 
asked, 


“What is your idea of worship, 
Cora?” 

“ Why, it’s going to meeting and sit- 
ting still, and listening to the sermon, 
a’n’t it?” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“ Yes, I s’pose so,” replied Cora, slow- 
ly. “ At any rate, grandma says she goes 
to meeting to worship God, and that’s 
what she does, for I’ve watched her. She 
says that I ought to do so too, and I 
think every Sunday when I go home, 
‘ Now, next Sunday I will be good and 
try to worship God just as grandma 
does.” So the next Sunday I go to 
church as sober as a judge, but the first 
thing comes that singing—and oh, Miss 
Porter, you know that’s horrid. Miss 
Pinkham screeches as if Mr. Ford who 
stands next to her was sticking pins into 
her, and his voice sounds as though it 
came out of his boots. I try not to laugh, 
but that Syd Austen, who sits right in 
front of me, will poke his fingers into 
his ears, and then turn round and look 
at me with his mouth all puckered up 
like a round O. If I look away I am 
sure to see Fan Meades in that horrid 
pink suit of her’s, trimmed with blue, or 
else Dr. Boker will begin to snore and 
nod till his glasses tumble off, and he 
starts up as if he was shot. Then I 
laugh, i can’t help it, and so I go from 
one thing to another, till before [ know 
it, Dr. Seavy says ‘Amen,’ and that’s 
the end of all my worship. But, oh dear, 
I 8'pose you think I’m awful, Miss Por- 
ter?’ 

* No, Cora, I don’t think you’re ‘aw- 
ful;’ but I’m afraid you don’t quite un- 
derstand exactly what worship means, 
Did any of you look for the word in the 
dictionary? You did, Lena; well, 
please read us what you found there.” 

Lena read from aslip of paper—‘“ Wor- 
ship: to adore or love in the highest de- 
gree; to perform acts of adoration and 
religious service.” “I found several 
other definitions,” she added, “but | 
thought these were most appropriate.” 

“They are very good,” said Miss Por- 
ter. “ Now let us look ut the verse again, 
and substitute some of Lena’s defini- 
tions. Take, for instance, the first, ‘ to 
love,’ ” 

“Why, Miss Porter, I didn’t know 
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that ‘worship’ ever meant ‘love,’”’ in- 
terrupted Cora. 

“ What do you say to that, Lena ?” 

“Nothing; only I found that meaning 
in the dictionary.” 

“] think I have heard the word used 
in that sense,” Abby Prince said. “ Mo- 
ther said the other day that Lillie’s 
death was a great blow to her father, for 
he fairly worshiped her.” 

“ Oh, yes, I see now,” said Cora. 

“ Now let us read the verse and put in 
‘love.’ God is a Spirit, and they that 
‘love’ him, must ‘love’ him in spirit 
and in truth. Is that plainer, Cora?” 

“Yes, a little. But what does in 
spirit and in truth mean?” 

“What is that part of us called which 
thinks, feels, and loves ?” 

“ The soul.” 

* And another name for soul is —” 

“Spirit,” interrupted Lena. “I see 
it now, Miss Porter. They that love God, 
roust not love with their heads or their 
hands, but with the spirit—the only part 
of us that can love, and ‘in trpth’ means 
honestly, without any sham about it,— 
isn’t that right?” 

“Yes, Lena, that is right. And now 
take your other definition, ‘to perform 
acts of religious service.’ 
some of these acts ?” 

“ Praying is one,” said Lena. 

“Singing hymns is another,” added 
Cora. 

“And that is called praising God,” 
continued Miss Porter. ‘‘ Now let us 
read the verse again, and put in ‘ pray’ 
and ‘ praise.’ God is a Spirit, and they 
that ‘pray to him’ or ‘praise’ him, 
must ‘ pray to him’ and ‘ praise him’ in 
spirit and in truth: that is, honestly, and 
feeling every word they say. Is it plain 
to you all now, girls?” 

They bowed their heads in assent, and 
Miss Porter went on. Now, then, I want 
to add a few practical illustrations. I 
have seen persons who prayed by count- 
ing beads. Is that worshiping in spirit 
and in truth?” 

“It is not,” said two or three together. 

“| knew a man once who went to 
church regularly every Sabbath, and 
while there seemed to listen attentively 
to every word. But he. afterward con- 
fessed that he never heard a word, for he 
always took the time to plan his busi- 
ness for the coming week. What kind 
of worship do you call that?” 

“ Allsham,” answered Lena. 

“But, girls, I want to bring this sub- 
ject right home to you, for I have felt 
many times lately that you were making 
the same mistake Cora did, and so, often 
mocking God, when you seemed to be 
worshiping him. Now answer this ques- 
tion honestly to your own hearts,—you 
needn’t tell me. When you bowed your 
heads in silent prayer at the opening 
signal, what kind of worship did you of- 
fer to God? Was it true or false? Did 
you ask God for something you really 
wanted, or did you only repeat a few 
words of prayer, while you were think- 
ing of something else? I remember once 
learning a hymn, which began thus: 

‘When daily I kneel down to pray, 
As Lam taught to do, 

God does not care for what I say, 
Unless I feel it too.’”’ 

More than one bent their heads to hide 
the conscious blush that told how Miss 
Porter’s words struck home. 

“Then while we were reading from 
the Bible in concert,” she continued, 
“and our superintendent was speaking 
to God in prayer for us, what were your 
thoughts about? Were they about the 
words you were reading and hearing, or 
were they about your new clothes, or 
Jennie Gay’s party last night, which I 
know you all attended? When you 
stood up and sang that beautiful hymn, 
‘ Jesus, dear, I come to thee,’ did your 
hearts say those words? Did you hon- 
estly mean to come to Jesus, and follow 
him from this day forth? My dear girls, 
I do not wish to judge you, but I desire 
you should be honest wih yourselves. 
I want you to have the spirit of a little 
girl who, when her teacher asked her 
why she did not sing, replied by ask- 
ing, 

*** A’n’t it as wicked to sing lies as to 
speak them?” 

“*Yes, of course,’ said her teacher, 
‘but these hymns are not lies, are they ?’ 

“* Oh, no, the hymns are true enough, 
but I don’t mean to come to Jesus right 
away, and so I do not want to tell a lie 
even in singing.’ 

“ Remember, girls, though we may de- 
ceive others, we cannot deceive God. He 
looks our souls right through and through 
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and sees all the sham there is inus. ‘ He 
is a Spirit, and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’ ” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
STARCH. 





By “ WINCHESTER.” 


MNHE brilliant Tribune correspondent 

who gives us such effective pictures 
of Parisian life, in a recent letter intro- 
duces a few thoughts from the unpub- 
lished works of Augustin Cochin, from 
which I select the following: 

“ What is done outside of Christianity, 
shows what we would be without it. 

“Tt is with virtues as with flowers; 
some have a perfume, others cold colors ; 
some hang on graceful stems, others 
stand stifily. There are people who are 
not content with keeping their souls 
white, they want them starched.” 

That closing sentence is the epitome 
of many a religious character, out of 
which all grace and beauty, and lovable- 
ness have been eradicated by the abuse 
of an orthodox element. 

Starch is the high water mark of civ- 
ilization. Ever since its introduction 
into society by Beau Brummel, the pro- 
fessor of dress and affectation, it has held 
its own, and been the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a gentleman’s wardrobe. The 
rumpled collar or disordered shirt front 
has more effect upon the fashionable 
world than an intelligent countenance 
or an air of nobility; and he whose cha- 
racteris tainted by vices at whose mention 
we instinctively shudder, may obtain a 
passport into dwellings where he would 
not be admitted were his linen as soiled 
as his reputation. 

Starch is the gloss, then, that hides 
some real defect. In moderation it is 
both useful and necessary; it is only 
when used in excess that it becomes an 
affectation and a scorn to those who ad- 
mire the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful. It has become a part of our dress 
and our address, and I can remember as 
a child being beguiled into the belief 
that the stiffest people were not only the 
wealthiest, but the best Christians in the 
community. Their dignified pomposity 
was something perfectly awful to me, and 
I wondered if any little folks would dare 
to climb upon those knees, and with 
small fingers disturb the serenity of that 
countenance, 

How we who were never repelled by 
any suggestion of starch, rejoiced that 
our days were not spent in such an at- 
mosphere, and that there was ample op- 
portunity for the full development of 
affection, the unrestricted use of “‘ hooks 
and bands ” that might break down many 
a collar without any choleric results. 

There was no starch in the garments 
of Christ’s disciples, and none whatever 
in the foundations of his Church. Not 
a few of his later ministers have essayed 
to preach his doctrines and present him 
in the midst of Polished sentences and 
crystallized figures of speech, but their 
efforts have been failures with the masses 
who want an everyday religion, and not 
one made of buckram and broadcloth. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a child 
cannot be a good Christian or take in 
religious instruction unless it is sitting 
bolt upright and looking the personifi- 
cation of meekness and despair. The 
attitude of the body has in many cases, 
I am very sure, hindered the operations 
of the Holy Spirit; and the attempt to 
make a little wriggling bit of humanity 
sit up straight and be proper and de- 
corous, has had the effect to weaken the 
moral influence of the teacher and ren- 
der the pupil averse to wholesome in- 
struction. 

Starch is not the first ingredient, re- 
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member, in the regeneration of a gar- 
ment, and valuable are the lessons that 
may be taken from the wash-tub. 

John Dean was the very embodiment 
of dignified haughtiness, His step was 
of military precision, and his rule as 
despotic as Cesar’s. Indeed, his motto 
was“ O Cesar, O nihil; which, although 
not very correct Latin, represented to 
other people the sum of his possessions. 
Poor Mrs. Dean nearly severed her back- 
bone in the endeavor to maintain the 
dignity becoming to the wife of such a 
distinguished personage, and practised 
saying “ prunes and prisms ” so long be- 
fore the glass, that all her features were 
drawn down at the corners. 

She used to be a cheerful, fun-loving 
creature, and John had married her on 
account of this decided contrast to him- 
self; but one cannot liveina refrigerator 
without being chilled, and thus Miriam 
Dean acquired habits that were so for- 
eign to her nature, that those who had 
known her in her youth failed to recog- 
nize her in this pattern of propriety. 

The children were expected to be ex- 
amples of correct deportment, and were 
made to sit, while under the parental 
roof, as if their undergarments were 
made of pastebuard. But outdoors they 
had their revenge, and were at once the 
disiike and terror of the neighborhood. 

Children suffer greatly from a surplus 
of starch, and feel a natural resentment 
toward an exquisitely ironed dress that 
prevents their enjoyment of games in 
which other children delight, the wrink- 
ling of which brings down upon their 
heads the swift and unjust retribution. 

We confess to a dislike to prim people 
of any age, and have a downright sym- 
pathy for those poor rich children who 
are made to suffer martyrdom in em- 
broidered muslins, and are deprived of 
more than half their rights by the intro- 
duction of starch into their education. 

Miss Buckram, there is no vacancy for 
you in our Sunday: school ! 

Brother Whalebone, we shall certainly 
black-ball you at our next ballot for 
superintendent ! 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
“TALKING OR LIVING.” 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


HE teacher who fails to get a meet- 
ing-place with his scholars, will fail 
altogether. He must choose for himself 
the best means to put himself on a com- 
mon ground with them, but unless he 
find it, his efforts will be futile. He 
must be their comrade, their big brother, 
if he is todo them good. Boys, and 
girls too, hate being preached at by some- 
body perched on a pedestal. People 
generally have an instinctive dislike to 
being lectured, and especially on so vital 
a subject as that of personal religion, in 
presence of their friends. They resent 
the assumption of superior holiness on 
the part of the person lecturing. In fact, 
all personal appeals to do any good 
must be backed up by the evidence of a 
consistent life. When we do venture to 
speak to a friend, or a scholar about the 
soul’s concerns, we should do it, neither 
abruptly as the highwayman, who de- 
mands “your money or your life!” nor 
hesitatingly, as one who prefers a re- 
quest of which he is ashamed, but na- 
turally, cordially, and with the force of 
love. Such talk must be born of some- 
thing strong within, some tidal flow of 
fervor that will have utterance, or it 
will drop lifeless and leaden outside of 
the listener. It is dreadful to awaken 
contempt or arouse antagonism where 
one chiefly wished to do good. 
Many a class has been scattered to the 
four winds by an eloquent or a zealous 





teacher who was in season and out of 
season with torrents of talk. The ar- 
gument of a sweet, serene, uplifted life, 
and the magnetism of good fellowship, 
are far beyond the most vivacious and 
oratorical gifts of rhetoric when we come 
to measure the causes of success, 

ZIthink Doctor George had got hold 
of the secret of how to recommend his 
religion, in his way, of which a recent 
Times told. 





For The Sunday-School Times 
DON’T DELAY. 


BY LOIS, 


ORD came one -day from our old 

home, that one of our Sunday- 

school youths was very low with con- 
sumption. 

“ Poor Robert,” I thought, “ with no 
one to speak a word to him about his 
soul. The way must seem so dark to 
him. I must write at once and try to 
direct his mind to Jesus the only refuge.” 

The day was full of its cares and du- 
ties, and the matter was laid over until 


the next, and then the next, and so a 
week slipped by; I cannot tell how long 
the neglect continued, but conscience gave 
a weaker and weaker goad each time the 
matter recurred to the memory. 

A letter from that section came soon 
after in which it was incidentally men- 
tioned, ‘ Poor Robert K—— was buried 
yesterday.” 

Bitter regrets and self-upbraidings 
were of no avail now. While I had been 
“busy here and there behold he was 
gone,” and I greatly feared had gone un- 
prepared to stand before God. Earnest 
words of entreaty and counsel would, 
I felt sure, have been heeded and most 
gratefully received by the young man, 
whose whole associates were of a class 
to lead him away from God. It is a sad 
remembrance which has oppressed me 
for days. It was no doubt a message 
from God that first suggested writing the 
letter. How often the Lord speaks to us 
in these whispers to the soul, and we let 
the occasion pass by with only a resolve 
to heed it. It is not safe to delay an 
hour or a minute longer than is abso- 
lutely needful. So soon these chances 
to do good slip away from our reach, and 
those who might be benefited are gone 
forever ! 

It is not enough that we seek to arouse 
the anxieties of the soul about its salva- 
tion. We want to point out the way to 
be saved as clearly as it is in our power. 
Some oue expressed surprise to Dr. John- 
son that so few of those who were in the 
greatest spiritual need, and yet were ra- 
pidly nearivg eternity, should seek to 
prepare for it. His reply in substance 
was that they would many of them gladly 
become religious, “ but they did not know 
in the least how to set about it.” That 
is just as true in our day and land, with 
all its blessed light and privileges. It is 
a knowledge that all the wisdom of the 
world fails to teach. 

A nobleman found that his death was 
drawing near, and in great anxiety sent 
for the two highest dignitaries of the 
Church of England, that they might tell 
him how to prepare in the most speedy 
manner for his long journey. Their long 
and learned disquisitions on faith and 
repentance, conveyed no meaning to his 
soul, and he turned from them wearily, 
untaught and uncomforted. 

If the Bible is studied deeply, prayer- 
fully, and constantly we shall not be at 
a loss what to say to an awakened sin- 
ner, we shall find the Spirit “helping 
our infirmities ” and enabling us to use 
the Word with a power that shall bring 
it home savingly to the soul. It is in 
the Word and the Holy Spirit we must 
trust for the conversion of every soul, 
and not to our own most zealous efforts. 





WHEN a noble Christian youth of 
Marquette, Wisconsin, was on his death- 
bed, he said in a clear voice: “ I am dy- 
ing.” His father, almost frantic, replied : 
“Poor boy, can’t we do something for 
you?” He spoke up at once: “ [ am not 
a poor boy; I am better off than any of 
you,” and looking up to his mother with 
a sweet, placid, and triumphant smile, 
he passed away. 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS, 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXXVIII. 
(For Sunday, September 19th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: THE RESURRECTION 
AND THE LIFE, 





TEXT: John 11: 54-44, 





34. And said, Where | that, if thou wouldest be- 


have ye laid him? They | lieve, thou shonidest see 
said unto him, Lord,come | the glory of God? 
and see, 411. Then they took 
45. Jesus wept. away the stone from the 
36. Then said the Jews, | place where the dead was 
Behoid how he ioved | jJaid, And Jesus litted up 
hia! his eyes, and said, Father, 
37. And some of them | I thank thee that thou 
said, Could not this man, | hast heard me 
which opened the eyes of 42. And | knew that 
the blind, have caused | thou hearest me always: 
that even this manshouid | but because of the people 
not have died? which stand by I said it, 
38, Jesus therefore | that they may believe 


again groaning in him- | that thou hast sent me. 
self cometh to the grave. 43. Andwhen he thus 


it was a cave, andastone | had spoken, he cried with 
lay upon it, “” loud voice, Lazarus, 
30. Jesus said, Take | come forth. 


ye away the stone, Mar- 4. And he that was 
tha, the sister of him that | dead came forth, bound 











was dead, saith unto him, | hand and foot with grave 
Lord, by this time he | clothes: and his face was 
stinketh ; forhe hath been | bound about with a nap- 
dead tour days. kin. Jesus saith unto 

410. Jesus said unto | them, Loose him, and let 
her, Said I not unto thee, | him go. 





HE whole chapter should be read and 

carefully studied. The narrative it con- 
tains is one of surpassing beauty, thrilling 
interest, and deep significance, “ For gran- 
deur and simplicity, for pathos and solemn- 
ity, nothing was ever written like it.’’, 

Consult also 1 Cor. 15th; 1 Thess. 4: 14- 
18; John 6: 39, 40; Col. 3:4; 1 Pet. 1: 3. 

Let the scholars recite the Golden Text 
and verses 25, 26 and 34-36. 

Who was raised from the dead? Where 
was Bethany? Mention some events which 
took place there. Tell what you know con- 
cerning Martha. Relate what Mary did 
for Jesus on a certain occasion. Can you 
mention any others whom Jesus raised from 
the dead? (The daughter of Jairus, and 
the son of the widow of Nain.) 

Were any other persons ever raised from 
the dead? Who? and by whom? (The 
widow’s son, by Elijah; the son of the 
Shunamite, by Elisha, and Dorcas by Peter), 
(1 Kings 17 : 21; 2 Kings 4: 34, and Acts 
9:40), The teacher should explain the 
Jewish mode of burial. Refer to vaults, 

THE CONNECTION, 

Jesus, being fiercely persecuted and threat- 
ened by the Jews, left Judea and went into 
Perea, a district beyond the Jordan, to the 
place where John at first baptized, and 
there many believed on him. While there 
he received a mesvage from the other Beth- 
any, where he had often found a home, 
stating that his intimate and dearly loved 
friend Lazarus was sick. He resolved, not- 
withstanding the peril he would incur from 
the relentless hatred of the Jews, to return, 
and his disciples accompanied him. The 
journey was about twenty miles. He ar- 
rived at Bethany on the morning of the 
fourth day afier the death of his friend. 
The funeral had already taken place. Mar- 
tha having heard of the arrival of Jesus 
went out to meet him, and gave pathetic 
utterance to her grief and her painful regret 
at his absence. Jesus assured her that her 
brother should rise again. This saying 
Martha supposed to refer to the general 
resurrection. Then Jesus said, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” a profound 
but precious statement, which the subsequent 
events were designed to illustrate. As ona 
previous occasion he had said “I am the 
Light of the world,” and opened the eyes of 
a blind man, to illustrate and enforce that 
great truth, so now he eounciates a most im- 
portant doctrine, and performs a_ great 
miracle to render it impressive and intel- 
ligible. Martha intimates his coming to her 
sister, who also goes forth to meet him, and 
salutes him in almost the same words used 
by her sister—words which had doubtless 
been often in their hearts and on their lips 
during their illness and since the death of 
their brother. When Jesus heard her sor- 
rowful lament, saw her tears, and noticed 
that her companions were also weeping, he 
was troubled, and found great difficulty in 
controlling his emotions of sympathy with 
their sorrow. 

THE LESSON 
commences with his reply to Mary. In it 
we have evidence alike of the real humanity 
and true divinity of Jesus. He did what is 
simply, sympathetically human. He also 
did what is peculiarly, distinctly divine He 
rieved with the living, and he raised the 
ead, Ile wept as man, He spoke as God. 





Two scenes are depicted in the leason ; in 
the first of which Jesus appears as the living 


friend; in the second, as the mighty God; in 


both as our Redeemer. 
I, The First Scene, 


Near Bethany, at the place where the mourn- 
ing sisters met Jesus. (vs. 34-37.) Present: 
Jesus and his disciples and a number of 
Jews. 

1. The question of Jesus. How im- 
pressive and touching the whole scene. 
Jesus stands greatly moved, full of tender 
pity and sincere compassion. At his feet 
Mary lies sobbing in the bitterness of woe, 
Martha bends over her, equally stricken, 
though less demonstrative in her grief. 
Around this central group, at varying dis- 
tances, are the disciples and the friends of 
oe bereaved, many of whom are in tears 
aiso, 

With a full heart and choking utterance, 
Jesus says, “ Where have ye laid him?” 
How perfectly natural this is. We instinc- 
tively desire to see the place where the re- 
mains of our loved but departed repose. 
The sisters had often already gone thither. 
(31.) From many a home there is a trod- 
den path to the graveyard. 

lt was not for his own sake Jesus asked 
the question, for he knew all things, but for 
theirs, to comfort them by the expression of 
his sympathy, and to prepare them for what 
he was about to do, ‘There was no selfish- 
ness in his grief, though it was genuine. 

2. The answer of the sisters. It is 
not said who uttered the words of the reply, 
but we cannot doubt that it was the be- 
reaved sisters who sobbingly uttered with 
affection, gratitude, and possibly a fitful ray 
of hope “Come and see,” as they rose to 
lead the way. The question and reply and 
consequent movement aroused the attention 
of all present, and they prepared to accom- 
pany them, with a fresh outburst of grief. 

3. The tears of Jesus. ‘ Jesus wept.” 
Brief but blessed verse! Many a weeping 
mourner has it soothed and cheered. Never 
were tears of human sympathy more genu- 
ine than those which silently rolled down 
the cheeks of the great Comforter. “‘ He 
bore our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 
The origin of his teara at this time was his 
deep and thorough sympathy with the sor- 
row of those around him. “He wept with 
those that wept.” 

On two other occasions it is recorded that 
our Lord wept (see Luke 19: 41; Heb. 5: 7). 

lt is not wrong to mourn and weep when 
our hearts are sore. Jesus wept with such 
and did not censure them. 

It is Christlike te weep for the woes and 
sorrows of others. “Jesus wept” and in 
all things he set us an example. 


4. The remarks of the Jews, There 
would seem to have been two parties pre- 
sent, some who were inclined to be friendly 
and think well of Jesus, and some who op- 
posed him and were inclined to be captious. 

(a) Some, probably the same who were 
weeping with the sisters, seeing the tears 
and hearing the words of Jesus, were struck 
with the evidence of his affection for his 
friend, and with feelings of surprise and 
admiration, said, “ Behold how he loved 
him.” Jesus has given us all the greatest 
proof of his love, in that he laid down his 
life for us. “ Greater love hath no man than 
this.’ ‘He loved us and gave himself for 
us.” Herein indeed is love. (John 15:13; 
Rom. 5: 8.) 

(6) Some seem to have looked on un- 
moved, and in a flippant, perhaps taunting, 
spirit asked whether if he had really 
wrought a miracle in opening the eyes of 
the blind man, and if he so loved his de- 
parted friend, he could not have saved 
Lazarus from death. If he could do so, why 
did he not do it, and prevent all this sorrow ? 
If he could not, then he is not the mighty 
one he claims to be. How ungenerous and 
how unjust, and how hasty all this was. Ig- 
norance and prejudice are often presump- 
tuous and seek to dictate even to God in 
what way he shall manifest himself. 

(1) Jesus has now a fellow-feeling with his 
people in all their sorrows, He is “ that same 
Jesus” still. He took upon him our nature, 
was made like unto his brethren. What he 
was to Mary he is to every mourner. Heb. 
4: 14-16, 

“Though now ascended up on high 
He bends on earth a brother's eye ; 
Partaker of the human name 

He knows the frailty of our frame. 
Our Fellow-sufferer yet retains 

A fellow-feeling of our pains! 

He sympathizes with our grief, 
And to the sufferer sends relief.” | 

(2) Jesus loves each of his followers with 
a personal affection. He calls each of them 
by pame. What an honor to be loved by 
Jesus. 

Il, The Second Scene. 


At the grave of Lazarus. Present: Jesus 
and his disciples, the mourners, and a great 
multitude (vs, 38-44). 

Near the tomb in which the dead body 
was laid, the Saviour stood. Near him were 
the two sisters and his disciples, and around 





him crowded the multitude, wondering 
what he would do. Had he come to the 
grave simply that he might weep there? 
Jesus was again agitated with strong emo- 
tion, but he suppressed it, in view of what 
he was about to say and do. Notice the 
successive words he uttered as addressed 

1, To the attendants. These were pos- 
sibly servants who had accompanied Martha 
and Mary, or they may have been persons 
in charge of the tombs, or simply some of 
those happening to stand near. ‘“ Take ye 
away the stone,” —a largestone which accord- 
ing to custom covered the mouth of thegrave. 
This he commanded them to do not because 
he could not have caused it to roll away, but 
because it was something which they could 
do, thereby teaching us that we are to make 
use of all the means in our power, and ex- 
pect the divine blessing to rest upon them; 
probably also because he would have them 
see that the body was really dead that was 
in the sepulchre. We cannot save souls, but 
we may take stones out of the way of 
their salvation. Let us do as Jesus bids us. 
Obedience is ours, the power and glory are 
his. 

2. To Martha. Thinking probably that 
he wished to see the dear face of her de- 
parted brother, her sisterly feeling was 
shocked at the idea of its exposure and 
shrank instinctively from the sight. Mar- 
tha reminds Jesus that her brother had been 
dead four days, and that his body was not 
fit to be seen, nay was even offensive to the 
eye of affection. Jesus, gently rebuking her. 
officiousness, says to her, “Said I not unto 
thee?” He refers her to his own words, when 
she first met him, to the promise sent by the 
messenger, and it may be to other commu- 
nications on the exercise and power of faith 
which he had made to her. Had she re- 
membered his words she would not have 
interfered with his commands. In all times 
of difficulty, whether in service or suffering, 
let us remember the words and promises of 
Jesus and be strong in faith. 

We should be very careful that our lack 
of faith does not hinder the work of Jesus 
in raising to life dead souls. 


3. To his Heavenly Father. When 
the stone had been removed according to his 
request, all waited in hushed expectancy of 
what he would next do, as his words to 
Martha implied some great event. All is 
still. Every eye is turned eagerly upon him, 
and he, lifting up his 7“ to heaven, says in 
an audible voice so that all might hear, 
“ Father, I thank thee.” He thus affirms 
once more in the most solemn and affecting 
manner his unity with the Father, his one- 
ness with God, and his claims to be the 
Messiah. And this word he uttered for the 
sake of those who heard him, that they 
might believe. Nor was it uttered in vain, 
for many of those present did believe. 
(Verse 45.) 

All our works should be begun and ended 
with prayer and thanksgiving. (Eph. 6: 18; 
Phil. 4 : 6.) 

4. To the dead, The whole crowd, 
awestruck and expectant, now looked with 
breathless interest upon our Lord. He 
raises his voice so that the attention of all 
may be arrested and directed to the uncov- 
ered grave, and says, “‘ Lazarus, come forth.” 
At the sound of that life-giving voice death 
and the grave surrender their captive, and 
“he that was dead comes forth,” in view of 
the whole assembly. There the inmate of 
the tomb stands before them a living man 
clad in the habiliments of the dead. The 
miracle was complete and unquestioned. All 
stand wondering and amazed. He who had 
opened the eyes of the blind had now raised 
the dead. All doubt and caviling were si- 
lenced, though all did not yet believe, for 
some went and told the Pharisees, his bitter 
foes, all that had transpired. 


5. To the friends. All hesitated to put 
forth their hands to touch the raised. Even 
Martha is now restrained by the sense of the 
divine presence and nearness. Jesus says, 
“ Loose him and let him go.” Easy had it 
been for Jesus to have rent the grave-clothes 
which bound the limbs and covered the eyes 
of the friend he had recalled to life, but he 
commanded others to do this, as in the case 
of taking away the stone, because they 
could do it, and because in doing it they 
would have ample evidence of the reality of 
the miracle, being assured that he who now 
stood before them in the enjoyment of life 
was the same whom they had prepared for 
burial. 

(1) Jesus is a great Saviour. All power in 
heaven and in earth is given unto him. He 
is the Prince of life. He has redeemed us, 
body and soul. He can impart spiritual life 
to those who are dead in sin, and raise them 
from dead works to serve the living God, 
He can bestow eternal life upon all who be- 
lieve on him. 

(2) Our resurrection is sure. The voice 
which summoned Lazarus from his grave 
will one day call us from ours. Let the cer- 
tainty of our future resurrection comfort us 
in view of death and of the departure of our 








friends. The sunshine of hope may make 


rainbows of our tears. Though we die we 
shall live again. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





I will ransom them from - 
the power of the grave: I } 
willredeem them fromdeath. : 

— Hosea 13 : 14. 





The Primary Department 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 





THE RESURRECTION AND 
THE LIFE, 


For Teachers’ Study. 


The Tilome: 

Luke 10: 38-42—Jesus visits there. 

John 11: 1-6—Sickness there. 

John 12: 1,2—A Supper there. 

Mark 14: 3-9—The Anointing there. 

Matt 21:17, 18—Jesus Lodges there. 

Luke 24:50, 5l—Jesus Ascends from there 
The Dead: 

John 11: 11-19—“ Lazarus is dead.” 


Luke 23: 46—The Dead Christ. 
Gen. 3: 19—‘* Dust thou art.” 


The Grave: 
John 11:31-38—A Cave. 
John 19:40-42—A New Sepulchre. 
Gen. 49: 29-31—Machpelah. 
Job 39 : 23—House for All. 

The Dead Alive: 
Jobn 11:39-44—‘ Lazarus. come forth.” 
Luke 7: 11-17—Widow’s Son. 

Mark 5 : 22-43—Ruler's Daughter. 

Matt. 28 :6—* He is Risen ” 

John 5: 25-29—The Dead Shall Rise. 

1 Cor. 15: 12-38—“ Raised in Glory.” 

1 Thess. 4: 13-18—“ Ever with the Lord.” 





NORMAL HINTS. 


i this a formidable array of proof to 
study? The teacher who Joves to search 
(not read), but search, the Scriptures, and to 
make thorough preparation, will not be dis- 
couraged at the number of readings given. 
There is not one which is needless, while 
many more corresponding ones might be 
used. But some have asked, “Is all that 
study necessary just to make a simple, little 
primary lesson?” The answer might be, 
“A little lesson may hold the life of a soul ; 
to be simple is not to be silly or ignorant.” 
Socrates taught with simplicity. So did He 
who spake as never man spake, 

“ How do you interest those bits of chil- 
dren?” asked some one of a teacher. “Oh! 
I tell them stories and they are pleased with 
that.” “But don’t you teach them any- 
thing else?” ‘“*Oh, no, they can’t under- 
stand what the stories mean, though they 
do ask me some strange questions some- 
times.” 

There is much teaching confined to the 
narrative, and only the surface of that, with 
no evident basis of truth, no foundation of 
Scripture in the teacher’s mind, and nothing 
to impart. To such might well be quoted, 
“Thou hast nothing to draw with and the 
well is deep.” The woman’s example, too, 
might be commended, for she left her water- 
pot and went into the city to tell others of 
the Christ she had found, and her teaching 
was a success, for “many believed for the 
saying of the woman.” 

It will help the memory to divide into 
subjects sometimes. Tell the class we have 
four parts in to-day’s lesson ; if you prefer 
to call them pictures, as we have sometimes 
done, do so. It would be well first to di- 
vide in the parts with the simple story, as 
children are impatient to see the end ; then 
go over the four a second time, using other 
examples and proofs as suggested by Scrip- 
ture given above, but always and at every 
opportunity intersperse questions. 

The Iilome. 

You all havea home; is it the kind of 
house that makes ita home? A child said, 
* Home is where mother is; home is where 
the heart is.’ Thus simply show the home- 
love they all have; tell that to-day we are 
to look into a home where Jesus often went. 
Tell where; who lived there; how Jesus was 
received ; describe the friendship of all for 
Christ and for each other. 

“Now Jesus loved Martha and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” Tell of the supper, Mary’s 
anointing, her great love. Jesus said it 
should be told of her in the whole world. 
Was ever anybody sick at your house? 
Help the children to recall the soft foot- 
steps, low voices, the doctor, the medi- 
cines, the anxious faces. Sickness came 
to the Bethany-house. Whom did they 
want there? Tell of the tehder message, 
“ He whom thou lovest is sick.” How they 
watched—listened—waited. He did not 
come. 

The Dead, 

Lazarus died! Do not “ offend (grieve) 

one of these little ones.” Never trifle with 





the feelings of a child; perhaps one has just 
passed through some sore bereavement and 
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could not bear that you dwell too much on 
the cold form, silent voice, the hushed 
house. But if so, you know it, teacher; you 
tried to help bear the grief that seemed too 
heavy for the young heart to understand, 
except for a little while. Next to the 
mother it is the Sunday-school teacher’s 
place to be in the home when sorrow enters. 
But you can tell of the customs of that time 
(see Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities), rent gar- 
ments, weeping, loud cries of mourners, no 
coffin, but the body wrapped in linen, with 
sweet spices. 
The Grave. 

Lazarus was dead; Jesus had not come; 
how the sisters wept and mourned. Why 
didn’t he come? But the dead must be 
buried. Tell of the graves—not like ours, 
under the green grass where flowers bloom 
over the dust of our loved, but in a rock, 
sometimes cut out, sometimes a cave. So 
Lazarus was put in a cave and a great stone 
laid against the opening. The sisters went 
home. How sad it was at home after the 
funeral. The neighbors came in and tried 
to comfort them—some staid with them. 
So four days passed. The fourth day some 
one told Martha Jesus was coming. She 
went to meet him and said, “ Lord, if thou 
had’st been here my brother had not died.” 
Jesus said (have all repeat), “I am the Re- 
surrection and the Life.’ When Mary saw 
Jesus she fell at his feet and said the same 
words Martha had. (?) Jesus was troubled 
and said, “ Where have ye laid him ?” 

What a sad time! Mary and Martha 
were crying; so were the neighbors and 
friends, and “ Jesus wept.” Though he was 
God, as his kind eyes looked upon sorrow, 
he wept: remember it in every trouble. 
They went together to the grave. Jesus 
said to the people “ Take ye away thestone.” 
Then he prayed; the eyes that had shed 
tears with the sisters were lifted to his 
Father; then looking into the cave he said, 
with a loud voice, “ Lazarus! come forth.’’ 
His call made 

The Dead Alive. 

What did he say in a loud voice? Lazarus 
came forth, his hands and feet bound and a 
napkin about his face. Christ had given 
life to the dead, but he called on the friends 
to help; they had rolled away the stone; 
now he told them to “loose him and let 
him go;” those who came to weep took off 
the grave-clothes they had wrapped the 
dead man in. 

Have Golden Text recited. See if the 
words “ Ransom,” “ Redeem,” are under- 
stood. Put on the board 





3 ANSC GRAVE, 
: Redeem "8" Dhara. 
Who will do this? Where did he do it? 
Those who prefer to do so can begin the 
lesson by teaching the Golden Text, using 
the story of Lazarus as an illustration. For 
such classes as can appreciate, after ques- 
tioning upon the four divisions, review upon 
what they know of 

"The TFiome. 
Tell more of Bethany; the last rest Jesus 
had in life was there, for he went there to 
“lodge” just before his death. When he 
was ready to return to his Father, after his 
earthly work was done, he led his disciples 
out “as far as to Bethany” and then rose 
to heaven. Question upon Lazarus. 

The Dead. 

Was it any thing had come to Lazarus 
which will not come to all? What brought 
death into the world? Must all die? Did 
Jesus die? Where? When the soldiers 
came looking at the three who were cruci- 
fied together, they found Jesus was already 
dead. He who had brought Lazarus to liie 
was himself the dead Christ. 

The Grave. 

Jesus was dead. How was Lazarus buried? 
Jesus was taken by loving hands (recall Ni- 
codemus) and laid in a new tomb cut out of 
the rock, in a garden owned by a rich man. 
Tell of the cave Abraham bought; who was 
buried in it. Must every one go to the 
grave? Many kinds of houses to live in, 
but the grave, Job says, is “the house ap- 
pointed for all the living.” Since Jesus has 
lain in the grave there is nothing to fear— 
it is a peaceful bed where the body can sleep 
until his voice will again make 

The Dead Alive. 

How did he call when he said, “ Lazarus, 
come forth’? Only once beside when on 
earth he cried with a loud voice; then the 
earth quaked, the mountains were rent, and 
he died. Again he will cry with a loud 
voice, for “he will descend from heaven 
with a shout;” the “dead in Christ shall 
rise first” and so “ will be forever with the 
Lord.” Did he ever make any others alive 
here? Let the children teil, if they can, of 
the widow’s son, the RKuler’s daughter. 
Three times Christ raised the dead—an only 
son, an only daughter, an only brother. To 
show that all power was in his hands, three 
ti es he proved our Golden Text. He re- 





deemed from death in childhood, youth, mid- 
dle life, in three ways—from the bed of 
death, from the bier at the funeral, from the 
grave after four days of burial. What did 
he say to Martha? “Iam the Resurrection.” 
Explain resurrection—a rising again, as but- 
terfly from chrysalis, bird from egg, plant 
from buried seed. Will he ransom aii from 
death and the grave? When he raised La- 
zarus the friends had to help. How? 
Lazarus had something to do. Is it enough 
to hear your mother call? Lazarus came 
when he was called. Jesus told Martha, He 
that believeth in me though he were dead, yet 
shallhelive. This is the onecondition—write 
above words on the blackboard, Bretreve. 
How did Jesus show that he is the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life? Describe the watching 
soldiers around the sealed tomb, the earth- 
quake, visit of women, angels in white, stone 
rolled away, empty tomb—“ He is not here ; 
he is risen.” 

Ask the children to tell what they 
have learned from all this. It is well some- 
times to let them work out the practical 
truths and they will surprise you with their 
clearness ; then with tact and judgment ar- 
range their answers and deepen the impres- 
sions you find you have made. 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Monday—John 11 : 1-14. ; 
Tuesday—Isaiah 63 : 9-16, 
Wednesday—Luke 19 : 41-48. ; 
Thursday—Jobn 11 : 21-27. : 
Priday—Luke 7 : 11-17. ; 
Saturday—Mark 5 : 22-42. 
Sunday—John 11 : 34-44. 
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‘THE COMMENTARY. | 


John 11: 34-44, 


34. Where have ye laid him ? The caves 
were generally horizontal, natural or artifi- 
cial, with recesses in the sides, where the 
bodies were Jaid. There is no necessity here 
for supposing the entrance to have been 
otherwise than horizontal, as the word cave 
would lead us to believe. Graves were of 
both kinds: we have the vertically sunk, 
mentioned in Luke 11 : 44.—Alford. 

35, Jesus wept: This beautifully conveys 
the sublime brevity of the original word, else 
“shed tears’’ migbt have better conveyed the 
difference between the word here used and 
that twice employed in verse 33, and there 
pene rendered “ weeping”—denoting the 
oud wail tor the dead, while that of Jesus 
consisted of silent teare.—Jamieson. 

36., Behold how he loved him: We thank 
you, O ye visitors from Jerusalem, for this 
spontaneous testimony to the human softness 
of the Son of God.—Jamieson, 


39. The corpse had not been embalmed, but 
merely wrapped in linen clothes with spices, 
as the manner of the Jewsisto bury. (See 
John 19: 40.)—A/ford, 

41. Father, I thank thee: His living and 
loving oneness with the Father was main- 
tained and manifested in the flesh not merely 
by the spontaneous and uninterrupted out- 
going of each to each in spirit. but by spe- 
cific acting of faith and exercises of prayer 
about each successive case as it emerged.— 
Jamieson. 

43. With a loud voice: Significant of the 
power put forth, as it were, to excite himself 
to this attack on the gates of death, as soldiers 
engage with a shout. The soul of Lazarus 
was ata distance, the body of Lazarus was 
sleep; on both these considerations it was 
natural to speak with aloud voice. It was 
typical also of the ea)! of the gospel and of 
the trumpet at the last day.— Henry. 

44. The word meaning g-ave-clothes is explained 
as a sort of band, of rush or tow, used to 
swathe infants and to bind up the dead. It 
does not appear whether the bands were 
wound about each limb, as in the Egyptian 
mummies, so a8 merely to impede motion, or 
were closely wrapped around both feet and 
both hands, so as to hinder any free move- 
ment altogether. The latter seems most 
ar and has been supposed by many. 

asil speaks of the bound man coming forth 
from the sepulchre as a miracle within a mira- 
cle, and ancient pictures represent Lazarus 
gliding forth from the tomb, not stepping, 
which is apparently right.—A/ford. 





LESSON BULLETIN. = 


THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46. 

29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2:1-11, 

30. July 25. The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17, 

31. August 1. The Water of Life. 
John 4: 5-15. 

32. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda, 
Jobn 5: 5-15. 

33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58. 

34. August 22. Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46, 

35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 

36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 

37. Sept. 12. The Good shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 

38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 

Life. Jobn 11: 

89. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 

John 1): 47-53. 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHTNSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“TWILL Redset’ THEM 


THE POWER OF THE GRAVE; 
DHAT HH.” 


ANSOM. 
Jesus uy Reoeewes. 
ESURRECTION. 
A 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


ISTERS BEREAVED. 
AVIOUR WEEPING. 
YMPATHY OF JESUS. 
EPULCHRE SEALED. 
TONE BY THE DOOR. 
UPPLICATION OF JESUS. 
UMMONS TO LIFE. 
LEEPER COMES FORTH. 

















a 


BIBLE CLASS OUTLINE. 


THE owisery® OF CHRIST. 


SOURCES OF COMFORT. 


W-ENT TO THE GRAVE. __ 

] K-MPLOYED HUMAN AID. 
P-ITIED THE BEREAVED. 
'T-RIUMPHED OVER DEATH 

ee . 


THREE COMMANDS. 


TO THE JEWS: ift ye the stone away.” 
TO THE DEAD: ih AZARUS, come forth.” 
To the Mourners: him, and let him go.” 


ALL OBEDIENT! 


“Byen the Winds and the Sea 
OBEY HIM.” 


HRIST HAS 
ONQUERED 1 





EATH OBEYS THE 
IVINE COMMAND. 


WE SHALL C382" 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 


THE BEARER SCTIOS AND THE 
LI 





BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


> 





Tue ELEVENTH CHAPTER OF JOHN.—On Sunday 
evening an incident occurred at the Rivington 
Street lodging house, which shows that some of 
these homeless wanderers are keenly alive with 
religious feeling. When the boys had assembled in 
the reception- room after supper, the superintend- 
ent propesed that they should join him in reading 
a chapter of the Bible, and asked if any one had a 
passage tosuggest. A lad fourteen years old called 
out “the eleventh chapter of the Gorpel of St. 
John,” which was read by the boys in unison, and 
with much apparent interest. At the close of the 
meeting the superintendent asked the lad why he 
preferred that particular chapter. The poor fel- 
low unbuttoned his vest and drew forth a Testa- 
ment, worn almost to shreds, and with tears in 
his eyes, said: “‘ Three years ago my mother gave 
me this Testament on her dying bed, and made 
me promise to carry it always, and read it as often 
asI could. I have done so, and somehow I get 
most comfort out of this eleventh chapter of St. 
John, because I think that if Jesus wept from 
sympathy with the sisters of Lazarus, he can feel 





for a poor bootblack like me, and enable me to 
love him and keep his Commandments.”— The 
Bible Society Record. 





A SIMILAR illustration may be found in George 
MacDonald's beautiful poem “ Within and With- 
out,” in the scene where Jalian and his child con- 
verse tog. ther in a graveyard. 


Our ResurREcTION.—A little girl died. Her 
Sister, five years old, was exceedingly unhappy, 
and used to go to the grave and weep there. She 
said to her mother, “ Mamma, I am so unhappy ; 
sister is gone. Shall I eversee her again’” “ Yes, 
my dear; she will rise from the grave, and you 
will see her again by and by.” The little girl 
answered, “It can't be. It seems so wonderful 
It can’t be so!’ Her mother opened her hand. 
In it was a little seed. She said, ‘‘ Now, my dear, 
take that little seed and go out and put it in the 
ground; and go every day and see what happens.” 
The child sowed the seed and every day went to 
look, but for awhile there was nething to be seen. 
At length one morning, after a rainy night, she 
went to the place and saw the tips of two little 
leaves just coming up out of the ground. The 
little g'rl saw it, and said “ That is just like sister. 
She has been sown in the ground and she will 
come up again like these two leaves.” She kept 
the leaves to mind her of her sister’s resurrection, 
and they comforted her and led her to become a 
Christian. 


COMFORT AT THE GRAVE.—Every hour we hear 
the clang of the sepulchral gate. The sod must 
be broken. The ground must be ploughed for 
resurrection harvest. Eternity must be peopled. 
The dust must press oureyelids. “It is appointed 
unto all men once to die.” This emigration from 
time into.eternity keeps three-fourths of the fami- 
lies of the earth in desolation. The air is rent 
with farewells, and the b’ack-tesselled vehicles of 
death rumb’e through every street. The body of 
the child that was folded so closely to the moth- 
er’s heart is put away in the cold and the dark- 
ness, The laughter freezes to the girl's lip, and 
the rose scatters. The boy in the harvest field of 
Shunam says: “My head, my head,” and they 
carry him home to die on the lap of his mother. 
Widowhood stands with tragedies of woe struck 
into the pallor of the cheek. Orphanage cries in 
vain for father and mother. Oh the grave is cruel! 
With teeth of stone it clutches for its prey. Be- 
tween the closing gates of the sepulchre, our 
hearts are mangled and crushed. Is thera any 
earthly solace? None. Wecome tothe obsequies, 
we sit with the grief-stricken, we talk pathetically 
to their soul; but soon the obsequies have passed, 
the carriages have left us at the door, the friends 
who staid for a few days are gone, and the heart 
sits in desolation listening for the little feet that 
will never again patter through the hall, or look- 
ing for the entrance of those who will never come 
again—sighing intothe darkness. Everand anon 
coming on some book or garment, or little shoe 
or picture, that arouses former association, almost 
killing the heart. Long days and nights of suifer- 
ing that wear out the spirit, and expunge the 
bright lines of life, and give haggardness to the 
face, and draw the flesh tight down over the 
cheek-bone, and draw dark lines under the sun- 
ken eye,and the hand is tremulous, and the voice 
is husky and uncertain, and the grief is wearing. 
grinding, accumulating, exhausting. Now, what 
are such todo’? Are they merely to look up into 
a brazen and unpitying heaven’? Are they to 
walk a blasted field unfed of stream, unshelte red 
by overarching trees? Has God turned us out on 
the barren commons to die? Oh no! no! no! He 
has not. He comes with sympathy and kindness 
and love. He uncerstands all our grief. He sees 
the height and the depth and the length and the 
breadth of it. He is the only one that can fully 
sympathize. Go and tell Jesus. Sometimes when 
we have trouble we go to our friends and we ex- 
plain it, and they try to sympathize; but they do 
not understand it. They cannot understand it. 
But Christ sees all over it and all through it. He 
not only counts the tears and records the groans, 
but before the tears started, before the sroans be 
gan, Christ saw the inmost hiding-place of your 
sorrow, and he takes it, and he weighs it, and he 
measures it, and he pities it with an all-absorbing 

ity. Bone of our bone. Flesh of our flesh. 

eart of our heart. Sorrow of our sorrow. As 
long as he remembers Lazarus's grave he will 
stand by youin the cemetery. As long as he re 
members his own heart-break, he will stand by 
you in the laceration of your affections. When 
he forgets the foot-sore way, the sleep ess nights, 
the weary body, the exhausted mind, the awful 
cross, the solemn grave, then he will forget you, 
but not until then.—The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 





Earl Shaftesbury has recently said, that 
“if ever England was to be permeated with 
the knowledge of the Word of God it would 
be, as far as he could now see, through the 
instrumentality of Sunday-schools.” 


Dr. John Hall uttered this golden sen- 
tence in one of his Yale lectures: “The 
best way fora man to get out of a lowly 
position is to be conspicuously effective in 
it.” Here is opportunity for the humblest 
teachers and workers. 


‘The Rey. Dr. Scudder, of India, when 
once endeavoring to excite an interest in the 
missionary cause among the children of 
America, received the following note from 
a little girl: “ My dear Dr. Scudder, I send 
you ten cents. When you want any more 
money, write to me,” 
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Wir this number, the present editor 
severs his connection with The Sunday- 
School Times,—a connection which he 
has held continuously from the begin- 
ning of the paper, nearly seventeen years 
ago, until now. It is with a feeling of 
personal loss that he retires from such 
associations. It is with a sense of per- 
sonal regret that he gives up such work. It 
has been with him truly a work and labor 
of love, in which he has been wonder- 
fully sustained by the Divine help and 
directed by the Divine guidance, In 
leaving it he is parting with a noble con- 
stituency,—men and women who are of 
the salt of the earth. For the generous 
sympathy and friendly support they have 
always @xtended to him he would record 
his grateful acknowledgments. God has 
greatly blessed this journal in all the 
past. He has been with its founders 
and conductors at every stage of its his- 
tory, and enabled them to do an accept- 
able and useful work. He has, we doubt 
not, a still wider and higher mission for 
the paper to fill. Under the conduct of 
the new editor, Mr. Trumbull, whom: it 
is not needful that we should introduce, 
for his reputation as a Sunday-school 
worker is world-wide, we shall look to 
see The Times enter upon the greater and 
more glorious career that we believe is 
before it. Commending it and its friends 
to Him “whose we are and whom we 
serve” we would simply say to readers, 
contributors, helpers all, a heartfelt 


Good-bye! I, NeEwron BAKER. 





From this date forward the contribu- 
tors of The Times will please address all 
correspondence relating to editorial work 
to the new editor. 





Ir THE International Lesson really 
“cramps” any teacher he had better 
abandon it, at once, and declare his in- 
dependence, as did a good sister in a 
Western Sunday-school meeting lately. 
Our informant thus reports her speech, 
which was given with the air “ If this be 
treason, make the most of it !”—“ Why 
d’ye think I want them ’ere things that 
cramps me? I never knowed whar the 
lessons was till last Sunday, and the next 
Sunday they tie me up to six varses! 
I’m not training with such a slow set. 
I’m a goin’ to be free; and I'll beat ’em 
all,—front, aft and behind ’em! I’m go- 
ing in for a hull chapter !” 





Tue following golden paragraph con- 
cerning dull scholars will be worth to 
some teachers a whole season of Sunday- 
school Assemblies, Conventions and In- 
stitutes, It is from the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Republican: “ The public 
school is not to encourage genius, but to 
root out stupidity. The true test of the 
success of a common school is not how 
many bright scholars, but how many 
dullards, does it turn out. The fair and 
mediocrescholars will make safe citizens ; 
it isthe dullards who will become the 
tools of crime, furnish the Jesse Pome- 
roys to our jails and State prisons, and 
the paupers to the almshouses, It is the 


| For example, God is love. 








imperative duty of the school authorities 
to keep close watch on the dull pupils. 
No teacher should be permitted to accu- 
mulate honors from his brightest gradu- 
ates without having set beside them his 
success in teaching the hardest cases, To 
withdraw public education above a cer- 
tain line from the masses, and reserve it 
for genius, is preposterously inconsistent 
with our institutions.” 





TEACHERS of religion to the young 
should magnify their office, and those 
who would aspire to the dignity of such 
a position would do well to reflect upon 
the needs and requirements which it rea- 
sonably exacts of them. We think with 
those journals of secular education that 
claim that the right to teach should be 
made contingent on the possession of 
needed scholarship and of a special 
training to correspond with the condi- 
tions and requirements that control ad- 
mission into other responsible and 
honorable callings. This view includes, 
as will be guessed, competitive exami- 
nations of Sunday-school teachers; a 
feature of our work which we predict 
will not very long be wanting as an in 
tegral part of our system of Sunday- 
school operations. 





TEACH THE YOUNG RIGHT 
VIEWS OF GOD. 


LL false religions are founded on 
false ideas of God. Most of the de- 
fective views of truth entertained by 
Christian men are owing to the same 
cause. Defective views of God neces- 
sitate defective views of duty. The will 
of God is the rule of duty. If we have 
defective views of God we must have de- 
fective views of his will. 

Now great care should be taken on the 
part of parents and teachers to make the 
child’s views of God correct. The child 
cannot know much of God. He cannot 
form a comprehensive idea of God. His 
knowledge must be extremely limited ; 
yet it may be correct as far as it goes. 
The central 
truth of the Bible, the redemption of 
man, is the sublimest exhibition of love. 
The first idea of God communicated to 
the child should be the idea of a loving 
being. It is never wise to exhaust any 
subject, however simple, when we are 
teaching achild. The knowledge com- 
municated can be only in part; but it 
can be accurate. The child has the idea 
of a lovely and loving being, drawn from 
its experience of a mother’s or a father’s 
love. The first idea of God should be 
that of such a being. Additional ideas 
may be given when this is fairly radi- 
cated. 

The next .idea, perhaps, that should 
receive prominent attention, is the idea 
of justice. Justice is an essential element 
of a lovely character. It will necessarily 
form a part of our instructions in regard 
to God. But the truth that “justice and 
judgment are the habitation of his 
throne” should be distinctly set forth. 
There seems to be a tendency at the 
present time to ignore the justice of God 
in the punishment of sin. Vague views 
of the goodness and mercy of God to the 
exclusion cf justice lie at the foundation 
of many fatally defective views on the 
subject of religion. While the justice of 
God should be clearly taught his “mercy 
which endureth forever” should be fully 
set forth. The child should be shown 
that mercy at the expense of justice 
would be inconsistent with perfect good- 
ness, Care should be taken that the 
young mind shall not confound justice 
with stern, unsympathizing severity. 
To many minds God is a stern, arbitrary 
governor who must be conciliated, not 





the sum of perfection to be loved. This 
is owing in part to the fact that rewards 
and punishment are set before the young 
as the motives, if not the grounds, of 
obedience. It is thought that the child 
cannot feel and recognize the authority 
of right as the ground of obedience. But 
this is a great mistake. The child was 
made to do right and hence to perceive 
the obligation to do right. The first ap- 
peal should be to his moral nature. 
Promises and threatenings should occupy 
a subsequent and secondary place in 
your teaching. 





OPPOSITION OF SCIENCE. 


HE opposition of science, falsely so- 
called, to the truths of revelation, 
will continue as long as the human 
heart is at enmity with God. There always 
have been Tyndalls and Huxleys, and 
there probably will be to the end of time. 
To declare war against truth and God 
gives such men a notoriety which they 
would not otherwise attain. There are 
Christian scientists quite as learned who 
have not attained to this “bad emi- 
ence,” because they are humble recipi- 
ents of truth in every form. 

Christianity has no fear of science. 
Nature, the subject matter of science, is 
the work of God. If God is the author 
of revelation, all its teachings must be 
coincident with those of nature—of sci- 
ence. Harmony must pervade the en- 
tire system of God’s truth. He is infi- 
nitely wise and cannot deny himself. If 
it can be shown that any statement of the 
Bible, rightly understood, is in conflict 
with a true principle of science, that 
statement must be false, and if it be an 
essential part of the Bible system, the 
whole system must fall. We have no 
fear that any such discrepancy will ever 
be found. 

It was said by Hume, and copied in 
substance by succeeding infidels, that 
science is built upon reason and religion 
upon faith: hence the former has the 
more sure foundation, since faith must 
yield to reason. Let us examine this 
statement and form a just estimate of its 
force. In what sense is science founded 
upon reason? What is the meaning of 
the expression? It simply means that 
the human mind can discover the truths 
of science. By direct perception and 
by inference it can learn many things 
pertaining to the system of nature. In 
what sense is religion founded on faith? 
Why do we believe that the Bible is the 
word of God? Because we have abund- 
ant evidence of it. We examine the 
evidence just as we examine the evidence 
of scientific propositions. If the evi- 
dence is sufficient, we receive the scien- 
tific proposition as true. If the evidence 
is sufficient, we receive the proposition 
that the Bible is from God as true. The 
mental process in determining the truth 
of science and the truth of revelation is 
strictly analogous. Having satisfied 
ourselves that the Bible is God’s word, 
we receive as true all that it contains. 
We receive it on his testimony. It is 
certainly reasonable to believe a thin 
on the testimony of God. What cane 
more reasonable? But to receive a thing 
on the testimony of God is to receive it 
by faith, say some! But what is faith 
but confidence in God’s veracity ? Hence 
the distinction between faith and reason 
does not exist—at least in the sense in- 
tended by the enemies of divine truth. 
Faith is not opposed to reason but is the 
result of reason. Nothing is more rea- 
sonable than to have faith in God. 

There is, therefore, no conflict between 
the ground on which science and reve- 
jation rest, or in our method of knowing 
them. And no scientific truth has been 





discovered that is in conflict with any 
principle of the Bible. The scientific 
facts which have been brought forward 
with shouts of victory over the fall of 
Christianity, have been fownd to be no 
facts, or facts in eonflict with erroneous 
interpretations of the Bible. It may be 
a question whether the religious press 
and the ministry have not given too 
much notoriety to these efforts of gain- 
sayers. As a general rule it is best to 
let Satan do his own advertising. He 
has willing organs enough without call- 
ing in the aid of the religious press. 
Meanwhile, let us call attention to the 
words of Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, who 
in an essay on “ Evolution,” written to 
accompany an American edition of Wood’s 
“ Bible Animals,” eloquently says: 


“We do not as yet see all things recon- 
ciled between these two sides—the 
side of Scripture and the side of science. 
But we see enough to satisfy us that the 
two correspond, It is the same world, 
seen under different aspects, We sée in 
both the most skillful arrangement; we 
are told in both of some derangement. 
Both reveal a known God; both bring us 
to an unknown source of evil. But with 
the sameness there is a difference. The 
relation is not one of identity, but of 
correspondence; like that of the earth to 
the concave sky by which it is canopied ; 
like that of the movement of the dial on 
earth to that of the sun in heaven. On 
this side is a wail from the deepest heart 
of the sufferer; on that side there is con- 
solation from the deepest heart of a 
comf, ter, On the one side isa cry like 
tua! of tue young bird when it feels that 
it hus wandered from its dam; on the 
other, a call like that of a mother bird, 
as you may hear her in the evening, to 
bring her wandering ones under her 
wings. You may notice on that side a 
bier, with a corpse laid out upon it of a 
youth, the only son of his mother, and 
she a widow; on that other side the same 
picture, but with one touching the bier 
and the dead arises and is in the em- 
braces of his mother. On this side you 
see a sepulchre, and all were in the end 
consigned to it, and none coming out of 
it; on the other side you see the great 
stone rolled away, and hear a voice: 
‘He is not here; he is risen,’ The 
grand reconciliation is effected by that 
central figure standing in the middle of 
the ages, by Him who has ‘made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by Him 
to reconcile all things unto himself, by 
Him, I say, whether they be things on 
earth or things in heaven.’ ” 


The Sunday-school is one of the great 
defences against infidelity. No one who 
has felt that he is a lost sinner, and has 
obtained a sense of forgiveness through 
Christ, and a consciousness of a new 
life-purpose will ever be led into infi- 
delity. The truths adapted to produce 
these results are in the hands of the 
Sunday-school teacher. May he wisely 
use them; studying to show himself 
“approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth.” 





THE BEST TEACHER. 


T is hard for us to think of our Lord 
as overseeing all the little details of 
our daily business. It seems still more 
unreasonable to feel that he gives us skill 
as well as strength to perform it. There 
are many who would hardly believe the 
Bible means what it says when it tells us 
that the “Spirit of God filled the heart 
of Bezaleel with wisdom to work all man- 
ner of work of the engraver, to devise 
curious works in gold, in silver and in 
brass, and in the cutting and setting of 
stones, in the carving of wood, and in 
the embroidering of blue and purple and 
scarlet,” all of which was to be employed 
in beautifying the tabernacle; yet sev- 
eral times over this statement is re- 
peated as if to leave no doubt of the 
source whence his remarkable skill pro- 
ceeded. 
If God was willing to attend minutely to 
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all this sewingwork and goldsmith work, 
and mason work about his house, it is 
certainly not too much to ask him to give 
the intellectual wisdom we need to carry 
out his blessed designs in spreading a 
knowledge of his Word. We pray chiefly 
for spiritual wisdomand grace. We ought 
to rev a great deal for intellectual 7 
and for good common sense to direct us. He 
will certainly be as ready to grant us such 
knowledge as he was to teach Bezaleel 
how to cut and set stones so that they 
should make a handsome appearance in 
the sanctuary. These “living stones” 
in his house are worth far more in his 
sight. He thinks far more of having 
them cut and polished “ after the simi- 
litude of a palace” than he does of 
having his earthly temple glorious. 

There is a great deal implied in that 
promise of the Holy Spirit in which 
Christ said; “He shall teach you all 
things, and shall bring all things to your 
remembrance.” He loves to give us of 
these treasures when we wish them to 
use for his glory, and we may pray for 
them just as earnestly as we do for spirit- 
ual gifts. 

The more in love we are with God’s 
blessed Spirit, the more will our minds 
be influenced by that Spirit. The more 
we avoid those things that would grieve 
him, the more we may grow even intel- 
lectually. We can never be good scholars 
in God’s school nor good teachers of his 
truth, while we forget the injunction, 
“ Be not conformed to this world.’ 











Notes, 


That fine fancy of Dr. Philetus Dobbs’s, 
about the silent Sunday-school in the Anti- 
podes, is going the rounds of the newspapers 
as actual fact. 


One of the prominent religious weeklies 
refers to the late Baltimore gathering as 
“the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion recently held in Philadelphia.” 


The Sultan 6f Zanzibar made himself 
very popular during his recent visit to Eng- 
land. Little wonder, for he showed that he 
loved the children, by noticing them with 
special interest and fondness. 





Two years after Raikes began his Sunday- 
school work John Wesley made this record 
in his journal: “TI find these schools spring- 
ing up wherever I go. Perhaps God may 
have a deeper end therein than men are 
aware of.” 


The London Sunday-School Union has 
already published, in its monthly “ Notes on 
the Scripture Lessons,” its preparations on 
the International Lessons for the five Sun- 
days in January, 1876. This is rather in 
advance of anything this side of the ocean. 


Some one has collected together a few 
do’s and don’ts for scholars and teachers, in 
this fashion: do be punctual, prompt, cheer- 
ful, earnest, prayerful, gentle, busy, regular, 
studious; don’t be late, cross, idle, careless, 
irregular, indifferent, impatient, heedless. 
But why didn’t they extend the list? There 
is no end to it so long as the stream of ad- 
jectives doesn’t run dry. 


Among the abounding Sunday-school la- 
bors of the Rev. George A. Peltz, is that 
also of the preparation of the weekly lesson 
and the conduct of the Sunday-school column 
in the New York Independent. We may be 
sure that this, as well as everything else 
that he does in the Sunday-school line is, 
to borrow his own words in the article this 
week, “ Well done.” 


The Chinese mission school of the Church 
of the Advent, San Francisco, had another 
of their periodical picnics at Woodward's 
Gardens, July 30th. The superintendent, 
W. R. Wadsworth, one of the earliest and 
most devoted workers among the Chinese on 
the Pacific coast, writes us an enthusiastic 
note concerning it. The address of Fong 
A ffoo was in particularly good English, and 
delightfully Christian in tone. 





In a recent speech before a county teach- 
ers’ institute the venerable Dr. Prime, of the 
New York Observer, laid the blame for the 





pupils’ want of comprehension of the lessons 
recited at the door of teachers, and asked: 
“After all, what makes the difference in 
teachers? Well, it is that that makes the 
great difference among men and women all 
this world over. It is that that makes the 
difference between a successful man and an 
unsuccessful man. It is earnestness. It is 
energy. It is enthusiasm in his work.” 


Some Philadelphians who have children 
to eduéate, and many who have not, will be 
interested in the news that their former 
townsman, Mr. Henry D. Gregory, has re- 
signed his charge of the Geneseo Academy 
in New York State, and is about to take 
charge of the Blair Academy, at Blairstown, 
New Jersey. We certainly wish neithen 
New York nor New Jersey harm, and we 
congratulated the one and now congratulate 
the other, but we have always felt that 
Philadelphia, and especially Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, did an inconsiderate thing, a 
few years ago, in allowing one of her best 
educators of youth to leave her bounds. 
We cherish the hope that he will yet return 
to resume his educational work among us- 
Mr. Gregory has recently been made a 
Doctor of Philosophy—and on none does 
the honor more deservedly sit. We con- 
gratulate the Blair Academy, in advance, 
on the success which Dr. and Mrs. Gregory’s 
joint administration will be almost certain 
to bring to it. This well-equipped institu- 
tion is for the education of youths of both 
sexes. 














For The Sunday-SchoolTimes. 
THE NEBRASKA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 





BY E. D, JONES. 


HIS infant State is by no means behind 
her sister States in the good work of 
giving the gospel to her people. The recent 
Convention of Sunday-school workers held 
at Lincoln was a marked success. The life 
and energy shown were remarkable. Some 
250 delegates were in attendance, coming 


from 29 counties. With the limited railroad 
facilities and after the experiences of the 
past few months with the grasshoppers we 
say, All hail! to the Nebraska workers for 
their abounding zeal. Fit example for many 
of her older neighbors. 


The intelligence displayed was noticeable. 
Hoosierdom and hard-shellism cannot be set 
down as characteristic of those who lead the 
work among the young in this noble State. 
Her destiny is shaped already in the line of 
culture, progress and sound learning, not- 
withstanding the desperate efforts of Free 
Religionists to snatch from them their edu- 
cational advantages. The population now 
reaches about 240,000, 80,000 of it between 
the ages of 5 and 21. The number of schoola 
reported is 729; open the entire year 236; 
officers and teachers 5118; scholars 29,787; 
total membership 34,905. The number 
using the International Lessons is 188 ; con- 
versions during the year, 416; volumes in 
the libraries, 17,341; children’s papers cir- 
culated, 77,906; counties organized, 22. 

The enthusiasm of the gathering was 

equal to anything witnessed in many of the 
States farther advanced. “ Prairie schoon- 
ers” lined the various highways of ap- 
proach, bringing delegates 40 to 50 miles, to 
say ncthing of railroad excursions bringing 
children, parents, and workers, especially on 
the last day, to attend the children’s meet- 
ing. 
The devotional spirit was deep and ear- 
nest, with a heavenly ring about it. It 
was good to be at the praise meeting, expe- 
rience meeting and the closing session. 
Christian women giving expression to their 
own unique type of piety and holy effort 
made the meetings warm with a true and 
magnetic fervor. Earmestness in the tem- 
perance cause, and consecration to the Word 
were practically commended by them. The 
closing scenes will long be remembered. 
Many teachers rose and specially committed 
themselves anew for the work, while pastors 
and superintendents joined hands in token 
of pledge to mutual and greater effort for 
God and perishing souls. 

The American Sanday-School Union has 
given to Nebraska another testimony of its 
worth to the nation as a grand moral and 
religious pioneer. They have done what 
no denomination can ever do in this initial 
work of meeting the religious wanis of a 
new country. God bless them in their 
work. Their missionaries work hand in 
hand with the common movement through 





the State. The Convention and the Union 
mutually prize each other. I could but re- 
joice in the avoidance of ruts, and in the 
absence ef set notions and bigoted ideas of 
things that were plainly visible in all the 
proceedings. There was a desire for im- 

rovement, and seeking for the best way to 
o the largest amount of good. The offi- 
cers were business men who took a practical 
view of things and were as prompt, gner- 
getic and advanced in snap and consecrated 
common sen-e as in many of our more highly 
favored States lying toward the source of 
light. 

eNebraska is giving shape already to 
many of the religious and educational 
movements of her viciniiy. It is hinted 
that an earnest effort is being made for a 
grand Convention, consisting of the workers 
of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, to 
be held somewhere in a central location at 
an early day. Welcome its appearance ! 
will be the word all along the line of this 
group of growing States. Lincoln is the 
capital of the State, a centre of much im- 
portance, educationally, financially, and 
commercially, with a population of 7000. 
It is handsomely located, and has a bright, 
hopeful, intelligent class of people. The 
State University and asylums for the insane 
and also for the blind are located here. 

We say good-bye to the hospitable Chris- 
tian people of Lincoln, assured of their gen- 
erous devotion to every good work that looks 
to promoting the knowledge of the blessed 
Redeemer. 











THE PRESS AND THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


BY REV. J. M. WALDEN, D.D. 





fAn abstract of the address of Dr. Walden, of 
Cincinnati, given at the Chautanqua Assembly, 
prepared especially for The Sunday-School Times. | 





N speaking of the Press, to-day, I have 
only in view the purpose it serves 
as a medium of communicating thought, 
an instrument of the mind; and only 
consider such of its productions as bear 
directly on the work in which Sunday- 
school officers and teachers are engaged. 
Differences of opinion are to be expected, 
for while all Sunday-school literature is 
of modern date, it involves many inter- 
ests and affects many parties, and we do 
not meet those clearly-defined views re- 
sulting from frequent and thorough dis- 
cussions, which prevail among Sunday- 
school workers upon other matters of 
like importance. 

The means of influencing public 
opinion are so frequently discussed, that 
we each have formed some estimate of 
the Press as an agency to teach the 
truth; we each have our conception of 
the Sunday-school as the place to enter- 
tain the scholars or instruct theni—-to 
teach them morality or lead them to the 
Saviour ; and these opinions will affect, 
if not determine, our respective views of 
the relation of the Press to the Sunday- 
school. 

It is not needful to dwell in a general 
way upon the influence of the Press. In 
our country it is omnipresent; and this 
in a practical age and among a practical 
people, is the proof of its power. 

OUR YOUNG PEOPLE READ, 


But in view of this, two pertinent facts 
should be named: Our common schools 
open the way for the use of the Press. 
In them the youth,early taught to read, 
are invested with the key to the trea- 
sures, good or evil, held in store by 
books, magazines and newspapers. The 
ability thus acquired is not unemployed. 
The habit of reading, greatly strength- 
ened among adult Americans by the 
stirring events of the past few years, has 
reached the mind of the young—a fact 
worthy of the attention of those who 
would influence this class. Again, 
through the subtle law of demand and 
supply the quantity of literature de- 
signed for the young is voluminous, and 
the increased liberality with which the 
Sunday-school is being supported, makes 
it possible to bring both books and peri- 
odicals in ample numbers to the schol- 
ars. Thus facts within and without the 
school combine to invest the question 
with permanent interest. 





After giving a classification of Sunday- 
school literature both as to its form and 
design, the speaker discussed 


I, THE RELATION OF THE PRESS TO 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS, 


He said that no argument is required 
to prove that a thorough system of teach- 
ing, and work cannot exist without the 
aid of the Press. It makes the Uniform 
Lessons a possibility. Through its in- 
strumentality this favorite system has 
gone, in a single decade, far beyond the 
most sanguine thoughts of its hopeful 
projectors and promoters. 


REPUDIATING HELPS, 


Some regard all aids as useless, They 
hold that it is better for officers to learn 
from their own experience, for teachers 
to rely upon themselves. We have seen 
some schools under such a regime. Do 
they not open in April and close in Oc- 
tober? Of such schools some may be 
good. But certain lines of action havea 
common sanction, one of which is the 
habit of profiting by the experience of 
others. This is done in every depart- 
ment of human activity. The farmer 
no longer uses the sickle, nor does he 
make his own reaper. We have seen 
lawyers of national reputation go to the 
cvurt-room with their green bag well- 
filled with ponderous volumes. One re- 
sult is a special literature for almost 
every department of investigation and 
enterprise. Happily the Sunday-school 
is no exception, and the needs of which 
most workers are conscious are being 
met by the Press. 


A SINGULAR INDIFFERENCE, 


An indisposition on the part of teach- 
ers to use the productions of the Press 
is unaccountable, They teach the 
WORD, the subject of careful investiga- 
tion for generations; its thoughts ex- 
pressed in languages now dead, it abounds 
in allusions to customs that belong to 
other ages; its historic facts re’ate to re- 
mote countries—cities whose sites have 
been lost until recently, and to peo- 
ples whose annals are obscure. If the re- 
sults of the scholar’s inquiries, which 
the Press makes accessible to all, are 
needed in any department, surely it is in 
teaching the Scriptures. Admitting the 
fact of the Holy Spirit’s presence and 
the necessity of his guidance, yet con- 
scientious teachers of the Word will de- 
sire every proper aid; the problem be- 
fore them being buman character and 
human destiny, they come to their work 
with a strange solicitude, and in desiring 
earnestly the best gifts, they find many 
of the most helpful things brought to 
their hand by the Press. 

The Sunday-school room is in some 
sense the workshop of the Church. The 
material to be wrought upon is the mind, 
heart, and conscience of the youth. The 
artisans are the teachers—usually a tithe 
of the membership. Visiting the watch 
factory at Waltham, I noticed that the 
tools for the manifold work belonged to 
the establishment; if officers and teach- 
ers give time, thought, and labor the 
Church can well afford to supply the 
toolsa—good books and plenty of them. 
When at the trade, I had a saw, hatchet, 
and three planes, all other implements 
were furnished. Let the teacher have 
his reference Bible and Concordance. 
Other aids should be provided for him. 
The Chureh would thus place in her 
Sunday-school side by side with her own 
teachers the men and women specially 
endowed of God, who have thought and 
written, who now think and write for the 
school, thereby augmenting the power of 
each teacher by the combined power of 
those thus brought to his aid through 
the Press. 


Il, SINGING BOOKS 


were next discussed. The amount of so- 
called Sunday-school Music and Song 
produced and published in the past de- 
cade was marvelous. There has been much 
sharp criticism, much severe censure. 
No field produces wheat without chaff. 
The music and song garnered has some 
royal grain among it. The dissatisfac- 
t.on is a hopeful fact. It shows that the 
taste of teachers and scholars will sepa- 
rate the grain. The desire for a book 
combining the beauty and strength of all 
cannot now be gratified. The time is 
not yet at hand for a collection of tunes 
and songs to be made which will not be- 
come threadbare with the using. There 
can only be perpetuity where a song of 
spiritual power and a tune of intrinsic 
excellence with mutual adaptation are 
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brought together. Whatever number of 
such pieces may exist no one publishing 
house can, as yet, control them, 

The song and music with which the Sun- 
day-school Press teems is one of the forma- 
tive forces in the school. Only consider its 
sphere or province as the chief element 
of worship. In the Sanday-school there 
should be genuine worship—if not the 
stately, the solemnly impressive service 
of the sanctuary, yet rea/ worship, real 
praise and prayer. The character of the 
music and song should be determined by 
the service it can render here. It may 
be entertaining, but the question should 
be, Is it worshipful? 

HAIL NEW SONGS! 


They are in harmony with present 
conditions, and should be used, although 
not to the exclusion of the older grand 
hymns and tunes of the Church, col- 
lection should contain many of these and 
one or more should be used at every ses- 
sion—that the scholars may find in the 
sanctuary what they have learned to sing 
and love in the school. 


Ill, BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 


After all, the most important depart- 
ment of Sunday-school literature is the 
circulating library. 

1, Because of the class of scholars they 
reach. There are many Sunday-school 
papers, many, perhaps most, of them 
good, as to their moral influence, but 
they continue in the line of the old 
notion that the Sunday-school is for 
children, Excepting The Sunday-School 
Times, which is really more for officers 
and teachers than for scholars, there is 
not a paper published for Sunday-school 
circulation adapted to the tastes and 
needs of the youth, the older scholars, 
who should form the majority of every 
school. These are reached by books, if 
reached at all through the Press, 

2. As a means of mental improvement. 
Intellectual culture is not the chief end of 
the Sunday-school, but it should be, and 
is, an incidental result. Such is the rela- 
tion between the moral and mental cul- 
ture of the young that the more truly 
spiritual the Sunday-school is, the more 
directly promotive will it be of intellec- 
tual discipline. Even were papers to be 
had, books would continue superior to 
them as instructors, By keeping the at- 
tention longer on one subject they pro- 
mote continuity of thought, thereby coun- 
teracting a discursive tendency of youth 
that is rather strengthened by the read- 
ing of papers. 

3. As a means of moral improvement. 
The twofold object of the Sunday-school 
is to lead the scholar to Christ and to 
develop Christian character. The influ- 
ence of the book in these directions is 
greater than of other forms of Sunday- 
school literature; the impressions are 
more powerful from the fuller presenta- 
tion of principles, and of facts illustra- 
tive of those principles, An incident or 
anecdote may benefit the reader, but the 
biography of a good man brings out the 
figure in detail—reveals the springs of 
success, types the character on mind and 
heart. 

BOOKS ARE COMPANIONS, 


Books are the closest companions of 
the reader. Bishop Kingsley said, ‘‘ Ex- 
cept a living man there is nothing more 
wonderful than a book—a message to us 
from the dead, from human souls whom 
we never saw, who lived perhaps thou- 
sands of miles away; and yet these, in 
these little sheets of paper, speak to us, 
amuse us, terrify us, teach us, comfort 
us, open their hearts to us as brothers,”’ 
In the book the mind of the reader is 
long held in contact with the thought of 
the writer, and the spirit of him that 
wrote broods over the soul of him that 
reads, 

4. The number of books circulated by 
the Sunday-school indicates their im- 
portance. Dr. Hart estimates that in 
the United States three millions are dis- 
tributed every Sabbath, and that each 
volume is read by three persons during 
the week. Whether good or evil, these 
do their work under the sanction of Sun- 
day-school officers and teachers. 


5. The character of Sunday-school 
books. Of the forty or more houses pro- 
ducing books designed for the youth, 
some are under the direction of religious 
denominations, some are controlled by 
conscientious men, some are managed 
only for gain, so that of the nearly eight 
thousand different books of this class in 
the American market, many are utterly 
unfit for the youth, and no small num- 





ber of these are brought into the Sunday- 


school. One pernicious book will defeat 

weeks of patient instruction by the 

teacher. Every author whose writin 

are read by the Sunday-school scholar is 
A TEACHER IN THAT SCHOOL, 


as really such as though there in bodily 
erence in yg of a class; and possi- 

ly more so, for his teachings may reach 
every youth in theschool. To guard the 
infltence of the school the library must 
be guarded. . To lead the school up to 
its full measure of power, the workers 
in it must, by the Press, through the 
library, associate with themselves the 
authors of good books. Hence no more 
important care comes to pastors, officers, 
and teachers than the selection of the 
books for the library. The most profit- 
able library will comprise many of the 
good biographies, histories, and authen- 
tic books of travel adapted to young peo- 
ple now being published, which, while 
they instruct, increase the taste for 
reading. 

HELPING THE SCHOLARS TO CHOSE, 

Teachers would augment their own 
power by aiding their scholars in the 
choice of books—knowing as they do 
something of their tastes, temperaments, 
and needs. They advise and admonish 
in regard to the influence of social com- 
panions; much more should they as to 
the subtler companionship of books. 

I have spoken of the Sunday-school 
library as it is, not as it might be—i. e., 
a circulating library both for the school 
and congregation, with all needed books 
of reference for officers and teachers. The 
Press is producing the books, God is 

rospering his people, and the time is at 
and when such libraries may be estab- 
lished, and the Church thereby become 
in greater measure the promoter of intel- 
pens in society as she is the guardian 
of a pure worship. 

I have aimed to show that the Press 
should do much more in the Sunday- 
school than now; that this and every- 
thing else should be directed to adapt the 
school to all ages in the community. To 
bring Church and school very close to 
each other, remove every rigid distinc- 
tion and make the school the depart- 
ment of work most closely affiliated to 
the Church; the Church supplying the 
workers and all the available means for 
the school, the officers and teachers sup- 
plementing the teachings of the pulpit 
and swelling the congregations by their 
schools and classes; the Church the 
massive and controlling centre, the Sun- 
day-school and the homes the wings of 
the Spiritual Army by which the Lord 
will subdue the world to himself. 





THE FORCE THAT WINS. 


BY THE REV. JUSTIN D, FULTON, D.D, 





(An Address given at the Second Chantauqua 
Sunday-Schoo) Assembly, and furnished in tuli 
for publication in The Sunday-School Times. | 





(CONCLUDING PART.) 


DUCATED women are as great a ne- 

cessity as educated men. Woman is 
the natural educator of the young. If she 
loves a book, if she understands how to 
kindle in the heart of a child a love for the 
poetic and sublime, her influence becomes a 
felt power in the home. It is. because so 
few women study that so few young men are 
in our schools, academies and colleges. It 
is very difficult to carry a child by an ig- 
norant mother, while the history of un- 
counted thousands attests that a woman can 
send a boy an arrow shot in advance of 
where his father was content to stand. 

LORD BROUGHAM 

gives to his grandmother the credit of 
awakening within him that love for books 
and that persistency in the acquisition of 
knowledge which made him the wonder of 
the world. Let a woman understand not 
only what belongs to her peculiar depart- 
ment. (Pardon the intimation that woman 
has a peculiar department.) Let her know 
about science, literature, art, music and 
theology sufficient to make her a delightful 
companion, and a social power, and you lift 
society to a higher plane and make the 
world luminous with a new glory. The 
beast retires before the glance of intellectual 
and moral power. A woman thus endowed 
not only shelters herself from rudeness, but 
beccmee en incitement to intellectual en- 





deavor which makes her a boon to society 
and a blessing to the world. Is it not better 


to live and work with Christ as an educated 
and inspiring woman than to break out from 
the divine order, and become notorious only 
as you become infamous? Let us not forget 
that all immunity has to be bought by cer- 
tain sacrifices in exchange for its principles. 
Woman’s sacredness comes from her unob- 
trusive life of help and love. Destroy this 
and you destroy the womanly and make the 
world poor again, because of the loss of 
woman as well as of Eden. 


EDUCATION DIFFUSED 
among the people helps and blesses all. It 
has been said that though a man be neither 
mechanic nor peasant, but only one having 
a pot to boil, he is sure to learn from science 
lessons which will enable him to cook his 
morsel better, save his fuel, and both vary 
his dish and improve it. There can be no 
doubt that a knowledge of practical che- 
mistry diffused among the people which 
would enable them to understand just what 
the soil needs, whether animal or mineral 
additions, to render it strong and vigorous, 
would save many a farmer from _bank- 
ruptcy, and lavish gifts upon the diligent 
sufficient to reward Cepia! sed labor for 
their endeavor. A little knowledge of geo- 
logy would keep men from digging hun- 
dreds of feet for coal where it cannot he 
found, and an acquaintance with mineralog 
would have saved the fortunes of hundreds 
who have in their ignorance believed iron 
pyrites to be gold. An illustration of this 
truth is at hand. A man from Vermont 
came down to the office of a mineralogist 
with some of the yellow sand tied up in his 
red bandana. He went into the room and 
asked the scholar if he was alone. Yes. 
Then taking out the handkerchief and un- 
tying it he asked, What do you call that? 
Iron pyrites. Iron what? That is the 
sulphuret of copper and iron. A/’n’t that 
gold? No, that is sand. That sand! why 
bless you, I thought it was gold. I have a 
hill of it. I don’t care about that, but I 
married a woman to get the hill and you 
say it’s nothing but sand, eh? 

EDUCATED POWER 
wins because of what it does for the indi- 
vidual. Those who are without it are 
worthless, because they thought education 
worthless. Money was better than mind to 
them. They gave their time to society in 
return. They are nobodies. Don’t say 
that fortune favored one more than another. 
The library was open alike to all. But 
how different were the evenings spent. One 
read early and late, and had before them the 
wisest and best as exemplars and models. 
The other idled away the hours of youth, 
formed associations of their own rank and 
character, began lives of dissipation and ex- 
cess and now are the heads of families, 
without influence for good—mere waifs 
floating whither the current bears or the 
wind drifts them. Educate the mind and 
it not only keeps pace with the body but it 
opens to the body avenues of pleasure and 
of profit which never present themselves to 
the ignorant and uncultured. Think of 


HUGH MILLER, 


whose biography is as wonderful as his life. 
When he began to delve in the quarry he 
had body and robust strength, but no cul- 
ture. At last his mind was roused. He 
began to think. Thinking is to mind what 
use and exercise is to muscle. His thoughts 
took shape. He began to write and to des- 
cribe what he knew, and saw, and learned. 
Soon thought brought out lines of intelli- 
gence upon his face and gave beauty to his 
speech. Though a stone mason he became 
more than that. He thought while the rest 
remained inactive, and worked and ate and 
slept, and spent their earnings in riotous 
pleasure. Thought separated the man from 
the clay and the man found welcomes await- 
ing him from men. Up he strode with the 
stride of a giant, until he stood on the sum- 
mit of success and won fame which intro- 
duced him to the world of letters and made 
him the companion of the titled sons of 
earth. This life of Miller is no exception 
to the rule. The life of 


ELIHU BURRITT 


is quite as instructive and encouraging. 
There is no time to enumerate the catalogue 
of mén who sprang up the ladder of emi- 

“nence because they applied their minds to 
the accumulation of knowledge and used the 
powers given them for the furtherance 
of the interests of their higher na- 
ture. They lived for a purpose and were 
rewarded not because of any inheritance of 
birth or peculiar help of fortune, but because 
they bent themselves to the task before them 
and toiled and sowed broad fields of culture 
in their youth that they might garner great 
and rich harvests in old age. 

The other day in a public school exami- 
nation a gentleman remarked, “ Those boys 
taking the first prizes are, I presume, the 
sons of wealthy parents.” “Oh, no!” said 
the teacher, “not at all! The firet-prize 








scholar is the son of a man who saws my 
wood. His rival is the son of a millionaire; 
and so generous is he and so proud of his 
companion that he has persuaded the father 
rolling in wealth to becofne the patron of 
the plucky and diligent youth.” Is it not 
a fact that should become our glory and our 
rejoicing that the gift of education is offered 
without money and without price, and that 
New York opens her ancient University to 
all who wish to drink from the streams of 
knowledge without fee or reward? So does 
the State of Michigan, while through the 
Educational Societies encouragement is fur- 
nished to the needy and deserving, so that 
it is true that the path to eminence stretches 
out alike from the hovel and the palace. 
That there are differences in capacity it 
were idle todeny. It is not expected that 
all could become successful authors or dis- 
coverers, But there is a respectable amount 
of pleasing, useful and ennobling knowledge 
in science, literature and the arts which may 
be obtained and which should be obtained 
by all. 
RICH, INDEED, 


are the youth of America in the great and 
shining examples presented, in the exalted 
moral worth, education and capacity of many 
of the leading patriots who have lived and 
wrought for country and for God. It is a 
feature delightful to contemplate and one 
that accounts for whatever is worthy and 
stable in our free institutions. More and more 
is the feeling cherished that our principal 
men must be men of principle. Burke well 
said, “I never knew a man who was bad, fit 
for service that was good.” There is always 
some disqualifying ingredient mixing and 
spoiling the compound. The man seems 
paralytic on that side. 

Viewed in the light of this truth how in- 
structive are the teachings of history. 


JAMES OTIS, 


the matchless orator of the Revolution, the 
man who, when portentous storms were low- 
ering over the sky of the lovers of liberty, 
seems to have said to himself: 


“ This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
Search his life, and you shal! find that sacri- 
fice was essential to success. He had reached 
the critical moment when lgis destiny had 
to be decided. He was af good musician 
and played the fiddle with artistic power. 
On one occasion he was persuaded to treat a 
company ef young people to a tune while 
they proposed a country dance. In the 
midst of it he saw that he was giving up to 
pleasure what belonged to God. The folly 
of his pursuit came to him. His eyes were 
opened. Disgusted and chagrined he paused. 
The dance stopped. Lifting his instrument 
up, and surveying it round and round he 
threw it into the yard, and exclaimed, “ So 
Orpheus played and so danced the brutes.” 
From that moment he was a changed man. 
He completed the usual course of classical 
studies. He devoted two years to elegant 
literature before entering upon the study of 
the law. He was fond of the best poets. He 
did not merely read them, he pondered 
them. He made their fire his own, and was 
able to reproduce their ennobling sentiments 
in the periods of his own flowing speech. 
He was getting ready for his great work by 

diligent application. 


A BLESSED HUNGER. 


There are many on every hand who un- 
derstand what it is ‘o hunger and thirst 
after knowledge. Cherish the sensation. 
God only knows what it means. It is a 
summons to fit yourself for a world-work, 
and toa higher life, as those will testify 
who have experienced the zest obtained in 
study when they have taken time out of 

riods devoted to pleasure, and consecrated 
it to nobler uses. 

That was a sense of sublime pleasure ex- 
perienced when the brain gained the mas- 
tery over the body and the mind expanded 
and the soul burst through the haze of doubt 
and bathed its pinions in the radiance of 
truth! 

Let us be encouraged because the gifts of 
scholarship are not confined to grades or 
classes. The Burns of Germany, Hans 
Sachs by name, was a tailor’s son. Ben 
Jonson, the great dramatist, was a working 
bricklayer. Linnzeus, the father of modern 
botany, was once, like Cary the pioneer 
missionary to India, a simple shoemaker, 
and Herschel, whose name is inscribed on 
the heavens, was the son of a poor musi- 
cian. Brave and manly was the reply of 
the son of a Gevernor, in Harvard College, 
who, when asked to join an association 
made up as it was said of the 
representatives of the first families, said: 
“Bah! Go back two generations and we 
shall find that our fathers were either shoe- 
makers or shipwrights and I won’t deny my 
origin.” This fearlessness of trust for the 
future, this ignoring of what others had 
done for him, which impels every true man 
in his efforts to hew out a path te distine- 
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tion is an American characteristic of which 
we may well be proud. 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


No one can contemplate-the lives of the 
great men about us without emotions of 
gratitude, that they refused to be drones 
and idlers in their youth, but devoted their 
energies to acquiring knowledge which 
helped them to win victories for truth, and 
which enables them to influence public 
opinion and lift the nation to a height which 
gives it commanding influence among the 
nations of the world, so that England is 
honored in acknowledging her fault, and 
Bismarck, Prussia’s Prime Minister, Eu- 
rope’s foremost man, hastens by telegram 
to recognize in Ulysses S. Grant the leader 
of the public opinion of the world. 

Now, what is true of the past may be true 
of the future. The world is not yet finished. 
Other battles are to be fought. Other lessons 
are to be taught. Who will win the battles? 
Who will teach the lessons? This nation is 
asa city seton a hill. Its light cannot be 
hid. Do what we will our influence must 
be felt for good or ill. The character of 
other nations has been formed. The charac- 
ter of this nation is forming. The nation 
has size—an immense area of land for a 
homestead ; vast quantities of beings to be 
developed and guided ; an energy that never 
flags to be directed, and an industry that 
knows no fatigue to be employed. What 
this nation shall be depends largely upon 

THE YOUNG MEN 

now stepping to posts of responsibility. The 
aged feel this. With what interest do they 
watch the movements and study the char- 
acters of the young men and women who 
are soon to do the work and wield the in- 
fluence. No wonder that old age turns 
lovingly to the young. God grant that 
they may turn hopefully. On the young 
society builds its every hope. That head 
of the Chamber of Commerce must disap- 
pear soon. Some younger head must take 
the place. In all our immense manufac- 
turing, mercantile, and other establishments 
there are eyes searching among the younger 
men for those whom they can trust as ac- 
countants, as foreign buyers, as partners, as 
confidants. Argus eyes are on you. They 
know where you sleep, where you spend 
your evenings, how you use your money. 
If you are true they know it. If you are 
false they know it. In Boston a single de- 
tective had two hundred names of clerks he 
is watching, because their employers suspect 
them. Howa father’s heart sinks within 
him when he hears that his son is giving 
away to dissipation that which belongs to 

How he rejoices when he hears not 
only that he is true but studious and is 
doing with his talents and opportunities 
everything in his power to make them ser- 
viceable to his kind. He knows that posi- 
tions go not by favor but by work. Start 
where you may, you will win the position 
which belongs to you, and will be furnished 
an opportunity to employ every power God 
has given you. 

CHEER THEM. 


Cheer such when you know them. A 
fireman climbing the ladder to rescue one 
threatened with death in the fifth story of a 
burning building stopped midway blinded 
and suffocated by smoke and flame. The 
crowd saw him and shouted, “ Cheer him!” 
Off went hat and bonnet, and a wild hurrah 
rent the air and reached his ear. He was 
helped by it and went on and achieved the re- 
sult. Are there not some in the midst of 
the struggle waiting for your word of cheer, 
and who by it will be helped to victory? 
The water poured into the Chicago fire 
brought back the rain. So our actions send 
up an influence which brings back answers 
of peace. 

We have seen what education does for a 
man. Think of what it does with him. It 
develops him, draws him out, sets in motion 
the immortal machinery of the soul. It 
saves him from ignorance. It gives him to 
science, to culture, to literature. It makes 
for him a place and lifts him into it. It is 
the mystery of the sea that the coral insect 
simply lives, and by living builds up be- 
neath the wave vast mountains, which in 
time lift themselves to the surface and be- 
come islands covered with vegetation and 
furnishing shelter to ships. The mystery of 
the mind is quite as great. A student 
studies to live and livesto study. He grows 
within. In time that growth appears and 
becomes a felt power. He gets ready for 
work, for trusts, for responsibilities which 
are being prepared for him. He knows not 
of them, nor does he think of them. He 
simply works and ‘gets ready. In God’s 
good time, not a day too early, not a day too 
late, the opportunity comes. If equal to it 
he is forevermore a success. If not, he is 
written down a failure. 

Can we realize it? We know that when 
the Temple was to be built in Jerusalem 
workmen were sent to the forests of Lebanon 
and to the quarries of marble, and they 
hewed the wood and cut the stone in accord- 





ance with a prescribed plan drawn by God’s 
order and designed by that Supreme Archi- 
tect. So the Temple went up without the 
noise of hammer or click of tool, because of 
the perfection of the plan and the faithful- 
ness of the workmen. Can we realize it, 
that we are working in accordance with as 
exact a plan, if in our separate spheres we 
are improving our opportunities, developing 
our powers, and fulfilling our trusts, and 
that the time cometh to reveal it when each 
in his separate sphere shall find his destined 
place and work and fulfill the mission of the 
anointed, providing the work of each day 
be faithfully performed ? 
WEIGHTY RESPONSIBILITY. 

If what has been said is true, then great 
and weighty are the responsibilities devolved 
upon educated men. They are commanded 
to let their light shine and permit their in- 
fluence to be felt. They are under obliga- 
tions to the world not to keep for personal 
enjoyment that which was meant for man- 
kind. When we think of the influence of 
an Edward Everett, a Daniel Webster, of 
the past, and of a Governor Chamberlain, 
who climbs from the gubernatorial chair of 
a State to the Presidency of a college, that 
he may help to give shape and direction to 
a people’s thought, we obtain an idea of 
what may be done by the good and the 
great. 

The command is universal, seek that 
which is highest and best for the immortal 
nature and all things shall be added. What 
we are commanded to seek for ourselves we 
should seek for others. If I may sing 

“Climb, O my soul, toward God's high things 

And He will take thy part; 


Yea. though thou stumble in His hands 
He'll lift thee to His heart,” 


I may declare to others, 


“Dare to aspire to lofty heights, 
Look up with eagle eyes, 
For high as thou dost dare to gaze 
So high is thine to rise.” 

Having thus spoken of the value of edu- 
cation let us not part with our subject at 
this point. Educated scoundrels are very 
dangerous. Educated Christians are mighty 
conservators of the public weal. Let us 
make much of this truth, and so make much 
of character, of integrity, of a round and 
full manhood. If education and smartness 
give a license to corruption, to lying, to de- 
magogism, there is nothing more perilous. 
But if they adorn the foundations of a good 
character with a royal superstructure noth- 
ing is more valuable. Would that I had 
words to picture in its grandeur the victory 
won by the individual whose life has been 
lived in harmony with the rule of God, 
whose time has been devoted to acquirin 
the knowledge which supplies the ied 
with the nutriment necessary to its fullest 
and grandest development. 


A GRAND PATRIOT, 


Refer again to James Otis. Upon his 
shoulders rest mighty burdens. He is com- 
pelled to vindicate American rights when 
British usurpation was as burdensome as it 
was unjust. See him defending his coun- 
trymen exposed to peril and death with an 
eloquence that was unmatched. In 1760 
George the Second suddenly died and his 
grandson reigned in his stead. Then came 
the Writs of Assistance. Otis was Advocate- 
General. But deeming these writs illegal, 
rather than help enforce them he resigned. 
Otis emancipated became the hope of the 
people. His influence transcended his own 
sublime aspirations. He sowed the seeds of 
liberty in this new world, though he occu- 
pied a dreadful post of observation which 
grew darker and darker every hour. Un- 
dertaking the cause of the humble and of 
the oppressed, he found himself opposed to 
his veteran law teacher, Mr. Gridley, then 
Attorney-General. In this speech he blazed 
forth the bold, erudite, brilliant and victor- 
ious champion of Colonial rights and stood 
forth because of character, culture and ca- 
pacity. 

THE FORCE THAT WINS. 


Some say that circumstances make men. 
Circumstances reveal those who are kings 
without the name and who, elevated by the 
tempest they were born to rule, reign by 
force of character and grandeur of thought. 

Otis knowing that he stood on the immovy- 
able foundation of justice, and conscious 
that he was fortified by the law, gave a loose 
rein to his oratorical power and soared into 
regions of patriotic principles new both to 
himself and to the world. The doctrines he 
broached and the conclusions he deduced 
fell like brands of fire and kindled a con- 
flagration destined to sunder every fetter and 
enlighten every human mind. 

There is something grand in contempla- 
ting the outcome of such a life and contrast- 
ing it with what it was when the same Otis 
was fiddling for country clowns, and of 
thinking of what he would have been had 
he not abandoned pleasure for patriotism, 
indulgence for industry, and the society of 
those inferior to him for the companionship 
of the great and good. 





SAMUEL ADAMS 


is the name of a man that rises to our lips 
as we think of those to whom we are in- 
debted for the achievements won for hu- 
manity. He was distinguished for attain- 
ments in scholarship, for his perseverance 
and inflexibility uf purpose as well as for 
the manner in which he used his influence. 
He toiled for twenty years to detach the 
Colonies from Great Britain. During that 
time he carried his art and industry so 
far as to reach after the rising geniuses in 
the New England Academies. When he 
graduated from Harvard John Adams was 
five and James Otis was three years of age. 
Both were under his influence. With both 
he employed his utmost ability to fix in 
their minds the principles of American In- 
dependence. The work that ¢‘stinguished 
the life efforts of Samuel Adams remains 
unfinished. Around us as around him are 
the young who need encouragement, friend- 
ship and an influence that rouses within 
them their immortal powers. 

Every man has his place, and every man 
in his place resembles the posts or poles 
which hold up the wire along which the 
current of civilization flows. Sometimes I 
have imagined a pole saying to itself, “ If I 
was in New York or Boston or in any other 
large city, and had twenty or more wires on 
me, I would do my best; but here I am in 
the desert and alone; I will not do my un- 
appreciated work.” And so it falls; the 
connection is broken, and the record of a 
world’s active life is injured. So with any 
man or woman or child that fails to fulfill 
the requirements of the work committed to 
his keeping. 

There is work for each and work for all. 
Let all toil on, for behind them is a power 
working unseen and silently and employing 
them to defend the truth and advance the 
standards of reform. * * * * * 

Let us work with God and for the world give 

As God is ever giving— 

Give action, thought, love, wealth and time 

To win the primal age again. 

Believe me, 'tisa truth sublime 

The world is worthy of better men— 

And waits for YOU if character, culture and 
capacity combine to make you the force that 
wins. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


Second Omnibus Letter. 


BY REY. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


HE main feature of the Assembly, and 
that in which the chief interest centered, 
was the Normal-class work. The progress 
which has been made in this department in 
one year is truly surprising. The classes 
have all been full and the interest well- 
sustained throughout. The course pursued 
in the 
ASSEMBLY NORMAL-CLASS 
covered the Preparatory and Junior courses 
as published in The Normal-Class magazine, 
and was thorough, practical, and highly 
beneficial. The Assembly was divided into 
four sections, A, B, C,and D, meeting at the 
same time in different places on the ground, 
and continuing in session from one to two 
hours each day. The same lesson was taught 
at the same time in each by teachers who 
itinerated—never teaching in the same sec- 
tion two consecutive days. 

The following skillful teachers had charge 
of this sectional work, viz: Rev. J. M. Free- 
man, D.D., Rev. H. M. Parsons, Rev. S. M. 
Vail, D.D., Samuel W. Clark, J. Bennet 
Tyler, Rev. W. E. Niles, D.D., Rev. 8. 
McGerald, Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, Rev. Geo. 
A. Peltz, Miss Hattie N. Morris, Rev. J. A. 
Worden, Rev. Mr. Green, Rev? J. S. Os- 
trander, Prof. W. F. Sherwin, G. H. Bab- 
cock, and perhaps one or two others whose 
names I do not now recall. The programme 
for each class was furnished by Dr. Vincent, 
but each instructor was left free to pursue 
his own method ; as each class section had a 
different teacher each day, go each class had 
the advantage (or disadvantage whichever 
it may be) of the various methods. Occa- 
sionally Dr. Vincent himself would take 
charge of the four sections assembled to- 


gether in the auditorium, when the exer- . 


cise would assume the form of a “ conversa- 
tion,” by which name it was known. 
“ RECEPTIONS.” 

Under the head of Normal-class work will 
properly come the “ Receptions” of Miss 
Lucy J. Rider, Miss M. A. Lathbury, Mrs. 
8. W. Clark, Mrs. Geo. H. Partridge, Miss 





Hattie N. Morris, and Mrs. Dr. Knox. These 
receptions were held for special drill and 
instruction in Primary and Intermediate 
class work. They were all very popular and 
largely attended. Each one of these lady 
teachers has a literary and Sunday-school 
reputation which is national. Full reports 
of these “ Reception” meetings would make 
interesting reading, but time and your 
crowded columns forbid. 

Lectures on Palestine, Jerusalem, the 
Tabernacle Model, and Oriental Life, by 
Messrs. Van Lennep, Ford, and Ostrander, 
were also in the regular Normal course, to- 
gether with the meetings for Blackboard in- 
struction, conducted by Frank Beard, Esq., 
Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, and (incidentally) by 
the writer. All this Normal work culmi- 
nated on Monday the 16th in a grand 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
participated in by some 200 contestants, I 
have spoken of this in a former letter and 
need not particularize at thistime. But it 
was an interesting sight to see the large 
class engaged in silent thinking. An ex- 
amination of the questions and a comparison 
with those of last year will reveal the fact 
that the standard is being elevated, making 
it a positive necessity that there be more 
careful research and hard study on the part 
of candidates for examination. How many 
passed the ordeal successfully will know in 
the course of time. Some are very hopeful; 
many are very doubtful, and a few may be 
positive of failure, but let none be discour- 
aged, for even to those who fail this com- 
petitive examination will be one of the best 
drills in connection with the great Assembly. 
The questions follow: 

THE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


1. Why should a Sunday-school teacher try 
diligently to infiuence the parents of his scholars? 

2. Why should a Sunday-school teacher urge 
even his youngest scholars to attend preaching 
service regularly? 

3, What advantage is there in teaching by 
“question and answer” over mere “preaching” 
or “ lecturing?” 

4. In what particulars should a Sunday-school 
resemble a home? 

5. Give your definition of a Sunday-school. 

6. Draw up a good programme for a Sunday- 
school session. 

7. Give a list of the duties of a Sunday-school 
teacher to his scholars in school. 

8. Give a list of his duties out of school. 

9. When “ difficulties’’ occur in a lesson what 
should a teacher do with them? 

10. How should a teacher treat “skeptical” 
pupils who ask questions in order to puzzie him? 

1l. How shewuld he treat the honest arguments 
of a skeptical pupil? 

12. State fraukiy your usual plan of preparing 
a Bible lesson. 

13. How would you undertake to win the atten- 
tion of a restless ciass at the opening of a lesson? 

14. Why should we accustom our scholars to 
commit Scripture lessons to memory ? 

15. What do you understand by “ illustration” 
in t aching? 

16. How may a teacher cultivate the habit of 
using illustrations? 

17. On what subdjects should a Sunday-school 
teacher have a general knowledge in preparation 
for his work? 

18. What is the difference between a “type” and 
a“ symbol’? 

19. What is a “ parable ?”’ 

20. What is “tact” in teaching? 

21. Name the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

22. Name the prophetical books of the Bible. 

23 ‘Lhe poetical vooks, 

24. The historical books of the New Testament. 

25. Name the Episties of St. Paul. 

26. Name the geveral or catholic Epistles, 

27. Give several names which are applied to 
the Bible as a whole. 

28. How long after the creation and before 
Christ was the cali of Abraham? 

29, Name five persons before Abram with their 


ages 

30. Give the prominent points in the history of 
the Hebrew natiou between Abraham and Christ, 
with their approximate dates. 

31. Name twenty prominent persons in Jewish 
history 1 chronological order. 

32. Give three prominent events between the 
call of Abram and the birth of Christ which divide 
that time into four nearly equai parts. 

33. Tell ten facts about Josnua. 

34. Give an outline of the life of Saul. 

35. Name five Jewish kings in chronological 
order. ® 

36. Name five captivities of the Jews in chro- 
noiogical order, with such facts in relation to the 
same as you can recollect. 

37. How long atter Christ was the New Testa- 
ment completed? 

38. Draw an outline map of Palestine, locating 
the Dead Sea, Sea of Ga ilee, Waters of Merom, 
rivers Jordan, Kiwhon, Litany, Jabbok, Arnon; 
mountains—Hermon, Lebanon. Ebal, Olf{ves, Gil- 
boa, Gilead, Carmel, Gerizim, Pisgah, Tabcr; and 
eities of Jerusalem, dericho, Nazareth, Shiloh, 
Gaza, Capernaum, Bethlehem, Joppa, Dan, and 
the six cities of refuge. 

39. Name five prominent cities in Palestine 
situated on high ground and five on low ground. 

40. Give approximate length, breadth, and de- 

ression below the Mediterranean Sea of the 
Jead Sea. 

4.. Give approximate length, breadth, and level 
of the Sea o1 Galilee. 

42. Give approximate heights above the Medi- 
terranean Sea of the followiug points: Jerusalem, 
Hebron, ‘Shechem, Nazareth, Gaza, Mount of 
O:ives, Hermon, Carmel, Gilead, and Ebal 

43. In what direction from Jerusalem is Damas- 
cus, Babylon, Hebron, Tyre, Rome, Cairo, Caper- 
naum, Athens, Mt. Sinai, Gaza? 

44. About how far is it from Jerusalem to Jert- 
cho; from Jericho to Capernaum; Capernaum te 
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hem to 





Nazareth; Nazareth to Shechem; Sh 
Hebron? 
45. Name ten Bible cities outside of Palestine, 
46. Name five Bible rivers outside of Palestine. 
47. Draw an ontiine map of ‘the Holy Land lo- 
cating the relative position ot the tribes of Israel. 
48, will you read within ninety days Freeman 
on * The use of I)lustration,” “ The Artof Securing 
Attentiun’”’ and Dr. Alden’s “ Outlines on Teach- 


49. Will you consecrate yourself anew to the 
Suonday-sehool work? 

50. «ive your name, the school and denomina- 
tion you are connected with, and your post-office 
address. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ALUMNI 


is the necessary outgrowth of the graduates 
of one year ago. The class of 1874 were 
called together on Thureday, August 12th 
at 7 p.m., by Dr. Vincent, who address 
them briefly and suggested that a temporary 
organization be eflected and a committee be 
appointee to report a “ plan” and nominate 
officers for a permanent organization. Dr. 
Vincent called the class roll of 1874 and 
sixty-five persons responded. Four more 
ore senate 1 reported, making sixty-nine in 
all, representing eight different States. The 
entire class numbered 142. Rev. C. D. 
Burlingham, of the class of 1874, was re- 
ported deceased. 

Rey. J. S. Ostrander was elected tem- 
porary chairman and Rey. J. A. Worden 
temporary secretary, and the following were 
appointed a Committee on permanent orga- 
nization: Rev. F. L. Thompson, O. F. Pres- 
brey, M.D., Rev. 8. McGerald, Miss Hattie 
N. Morris and Mrs, A. W. Knox. Ata 
subsequent meeting held the next day at 
1.30 p.m. in “tent B’ the Committee pre- 
sented the following report which was 
adopted, viz: 


PLAN OF THE CHAUTAUQUA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


I, 


It shall be the object of this Alumni Association 
to render permanent the Christian fellowship en- 
joyed at our Alma Mater, to promote Sunday- 
school Normal-class work wherever we have 
opportunity, and to increase our zeal and conse- 
cration as workers in tne Sunday-schoo! depart- 
ment of the Church, 


The officers shall be a President, three Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and @ Secretary, wno shall also serve as 
Treasurer; all of wnom shall serve for one year 
or until their successors are elected. 


III. 


To further the object of this Association each 
member is requested to report to the Secretary at 
least once a year his or her labors for the promo- 
tion of Bible teaching, especially in connection 
with Normal-classes. IV 

Each member is requested to pay a member- 
ship fee of twenty-five cents a year toward inci- 
deotal expenses, and upon the payment of the 
same skall receive a badge to be provided by the 
officers. Vv 


This Assoctation shall hold its anniversary dur- 
ing the annual session of the Chautauqua Sun- 
day-School Assembly, at which time the officers 
shall be elected. The anniversary shall be 
urranged by the officers who shall also constitute 
the Business Committee of the Association. 


Vi. 

This “plan” may be changed at any regular 
meeting of the Association by atwo-thirds yvoue of 
those present, 

OFFICERS OF THE CHAUTAUQUA ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION : 
President—Otis F. Presbrey, Washington, D. C. 
lst Viee- President—Rev. J.8. Ostrander, New York. 
2d Vice- Presid-nt—Mrs. W. E. Knox, Etmira, N. Y. 
sd ee are H. Babcock, Esq., Plain- 
Secretary—Rev. J. A. Worden, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Chautauqua associations are already very 
endearing, and this new organization whose 
membership will be greatly increased from 
year to year, will render memories of Fair- 
Poiot still more precious. If the request 
which forms the third article in the “ plan’”’ 
is met by a majority of the Alumni, the 
Secretary's record will soon become a most 
valuable volume of hints and suggestions 
relative to Sunday-scnool work, from which 
an interesting and useful book will! doubtless 
some day be compiled. Among the many 
sweet influences of Chautauqua were the 


MORNING PRAYERS, 


held at 6.45 every morning in several sec- 
tions. ‘These services took the form of 
family worship, and were seasons of great 
spiritual enjoyment to all who were in- 
clined to rise up in the morning to sing 
praises unto the Most High. At these ser- 
vices the lé¢ader generally read the “home 
reading” in connection with the Sunday- 
school lesson, and then followed several 
—_ prayers interspersed with song wor- 
sQip, 
LESSONS IN HEBREW, 


of which twenty were given, was another 
feature of this general gathering. Rev. S. 
M. Vail, D-D., authorof the “ Outline Les- 
sons in Hebrew,” published in The Normal- 
Class was the instructor. His class, num- 
bering several scores met twice each day, 
the first time at 5.30 a.m, It was playfully 
reported at the stand one day that many of 
the class had become so interested in the 
study of this ancient dialect, that they even 
snored in Hebrew to the great disturbance 
of their next door neighbors. 

Dr. Vail’s methods were exceedingly 
clear, and many who went to the Assembly 
wholly unacquainted with the original lan- 
guage of the Olc ‘oriament, are now able 
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to pick out words quite readily, and with 
continued patient study can yet do wonders 
in Hebrew. Dr. Vail is deserving of great 
credit for his willingness to teach and pa- 
tience manifested toward his “ infant class.” 


THE OFFICERS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


could not have been more wisely chosen. 
The pleasant, cheerful face of Lewis Miller, 
Esq., President of the Asrembly, was seen 
almost continually on the grounds, and was 
as good as sunshine when clouds overcast 
the sky. A proof of his executive ability 
and organizing power was shown on the se- 
cond Sunday of the Assembly in his super- 
intendency of the largest Sabbath-school 
ever held. There was perfect system, with- 
out any apparent efiort, from the beginning 
to the close. 

Dr. Vincent was at home everywhere. 
Nothing seemed to annoy him,—only the 
failure of some speaker to be present, but 
even then he showed himself equal to the 
emergency and never disappointed the as- 
sembled congregation. The long programme 
was carried out with consummate skill, not 
even the frequent and continued rains ma- 
terially interfering with it. He isto day the 
acknowledged head and leader of Sunday- 
school work on this continent, and all de- 
nominations vie with each other in com- 
mending his rare skill and knowledge in 
this great religious work. 

Rev. W. W. Wythe, M.D., chairman of 
the department of recreation, Rev. R. W. 
Scott, chairman of the department of en- 
tertainment, Rev. R. M. Warren, chairman 
of the department of order, and J.C. Stubbs, 
M. D., chairman of the sanitary depart- 
ment, were all indefatigable in their efforts 
to render all possible pleasure and comfort 
to the immense throng on the grounds. Out 
of their wisdom and experience will come 
many improvements another year, improve- 
ments on the grounds, improvements in 
places for holding sectional meetings, and 
improvements in the department of refresh- 
ment. -The Chautauqua Assembly has now 
become a permanent annual gathering, and 
no pains or expense will be spared by this 
excellent committee to make this annual re- 
sort as pleasant and perfect in all its detail 
as possible. 

The Committee are to be congratulated 
that no accident occurred among all the 
thousands during the entire session, neither 
on the lake nor on the grounds, thanks to 
the great Master of Assemblies, nor did any- 
thing occur to throw a shadow or gloom 
over the Assembly. 

May the gathering of 1876 be as enthu- 
siastic and spiritual, and productive of even 
greater good than the successful Assembly 
just closed. 





QUESTIONS ON QUESTIONING. 
BY REV. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D, 


{Analysis of an address given before the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly and reported for Tae Sunday- 
School Times } 


N regard to the art of questioning I 
would say, let us look at the legiti- 
mate uses of quesiioning : 

1. The most ordinary use is to elicit 
information, 

2. To secure an opinion. 

3. To elicit testimony in courts of jus- 
tice, ete. Wise lawyers have divided 
this class into two classes—direct and 
cross examination, 

4. To confuse and confound the person 
questioned. There are a good many in 
the State and society that use this kind. 

5. To involve the questioned so as to 
prove innocence or guilt. 

6. Asa means of reasoning. This is 
called the Socratic method, It will 
usually bring an argument to an end in 
five minutes, which would otherwise last 


ay. 

7 Po help a feeble mind to grasp an 
idea—a mind that is struggling but not 
quite able to comprehend a point. 

8. For purposes of ingenuity, as in 
the conundrum. 

These classes of questioning are all 
used in the Sabbath-school with the ex- 
ception of that for questioning in courts 
and for ingenuity. Sometimes you have 
a deacon’s son in your class who thinks 
he ought to be favored. If he becomes 
troublesome you can’t punish him, but 
your only way is by attacking him with 
your weapons for questioning aud in 
that way bring him down from his lofty 
position, You have to reason with chil- 
dren. The language of your heart should 
be, “Come unto me.” Speak to them 
kindly. You have to fasten divine truth 
by such words. What do we find as to 


THE CHARACTER OF QUESTIONS? 


1, Except in case of infant or feeble 
children, questions should never suggest 





the answers. 








2. Questions must be short. If not 
short it is long, and if long you impose a4 
double strain on yourchildren. A child 
has to see the question clearly while the 
process of building the answer is going 
on in his mind. 

3. Questions must be couched in words 
that the child can understand. They 
must be intelligible. 

4. No question should be of a trivia 
character. : 

5. No question of the nature of a co- 
nundrum should be used. Some teachers 
make a great mistake here. 

6. Where the Socratic method is used 
the answer of the first question should 
propose the second, and in this way sup- 
ply a series of steps for a child, who will 
be quick at ascending. A child’s mind 
is from 15 to 20 per cent. quicker than 
a man’s. 

7. To assist a feeble mind. When you 
perceive the child groping in the right 
way, immediately help him by a prompt 
question that will draw him to the point. 

8. The tone in which a question is put 
is of vital importance. Some questions 
are asked as my old schoolmaster used to 
ask us with the clenched fist. Never 
look at a child as much as to say, “I’ve 
got you now.” Always put the question 
so that the child will be half lifted to an 
answer. 

9. Questions to help the opinions of 
the child should be persistently em- 
ployed. Character is a manufactured 
article. In youth it is just as easy fora 
child to go wrong as right. Character is 
the effect of training and culture. 

10, Ask your questions so as to fasten 
things ina child’s memory. I thoroughly 
approve catechisms. I thought when a 
boy that they were horrible things, but 
now I thank God for what they have done 
forme. Every question has been a doc- 
trine to me. 1 am also very much in 
favor of children’s learning verses and 
repeating them. Now as to 

ANSWERS. 

1. Flippant answers are to be discour- 
aged, and the smarter the boys are who 
give them the more you are to discourages 
them ; not by any words, but by keeping 
quiet. A boy will soon find out if you 
don’t notice him that you dislike such 
answers. {fa teacher laughs at an irrev- 
erent answer, all the work of that day 
goes for naught. 

2. Help a feeble child, but probe a 
lazy one. 

3. The question is asked whether the 
school ougnt to be questioned in public? 
No, I answer, unless the answer has been 
prepared beforehand. It often makes 
the school ridiculous. It don’t get or 
hold attention. 

4, Ought the teacher to allow himself 
to be questioned? Yes. Bat not until 
the lessons are over, shutting out irrev- 
erent questions. Don’t make a fool of 
yourself by pretending to know every- 

ing. You can’t fool the children. 
They'll find out what you know. In re- 
gard to the importance of questioning as 
compared to talking and object teaching 
I would say there is no other way than 
by questioning that you can tell whether 
a boy or girl knows his or her lesson. If 
you use talking, a smart child will get 
ahead of you and pretend that he under- 
stands it allwhen hedon’t. By question- 
ing only can you ascertain whether a 
child understands you. No child has 
any power to control his mind. You 
must attract it in order to hold its atten- 
tion. The best way to make a child re- 
member anything is by questioning. The 
greatest teachers have been the greatest 
questioners. 











For The Sunday-School Times. 
A VERMONT LETTER. 





| RIDPORT is a small country village 

of northwestern Vermont (Addison 
County), containing two stores, a post-office, 
a “hotel” and two churches—Congrega- 
tional and Methodist. It is the centre of a 
rich farming district, noted for its dairy pro- 
ducts, particularly butter, and is in all re- 
spects a good type of Vermont country vil- 
lages. The railroad is eight miles away; 
the depot at Middlebury, the seat of Middle- 
bury College, so that here the country quiet 
is unbroken and the almost traditional stage 
is a verity. The sun sets behind the Adi- 
rondack wall at night and climbs the Green 
Mountains in the morning, lighting up a 
valley that has the many and similar charms 





and characteristics of “Sleepy Hollow.” 





Beyond us the great world moves. swift 
enough, doubtless, and is full of frenzy and 
fanaticism, that, if they travel to us, must 
cross the mountains or follow the rivers, 
and get cooled; so that while city pastors 
and Sunday-school superintendents deplore 
the excitement of the town as detrimental 
to spiritual life, country pastors and Sun- 
day-school workers here deplore the want of 
brain-friction to keep up the interest of 
church and school. The number of atten- 
dants at church and school is proportion- 
ally small, for which the excuses are nume- 
rous, and it must be confessed, of great force, 
A drive to church, several miles over the 
hills, the air fragrant with new-mown hay, 
the roadside gay with golden rod, charms 
the senses of the city visitor, who has not 
for six days swung the scythe from six in 
the morning till dark in the evening ; who 
did not rise at five to milk or “do chores” 
until “time for meeting.” 

Indoors there is milk to take care of, the 
morning work to be done and dinner pre- 
pared ; beside getting the children ready in 
lessons and apparel before the long ride— 
more work than most city housekeepers per- 
form in a whole week-day. Yet everywhere, 
in city and in country, they who love “ His 
courts” find it easy to “ enter into His gates 
with thanksgiving.” 

So in this beautiful hill-town the congre- 
gation is small; but those who do overcome 
all these obstacles are devoted and steadfast. 
Some of these are depressed at the lack of 
interest among the “ moral,” non-church- 
going, wealthier people, many of whom are 
fast ripening for the gtave; too many lack 
activity in church work, inclined to put all 
the labor of saving soulsas well as all respon- 
sibility upon the pastor, because of his 
salary, which is sure and coming; but the 
amount of work done, taking the numbers 
into consideration, will compare favorably 
with that of large towns. 

In the Congregational Church, the pastor, 
the Rev. W. W. Winchester, opens the 
morning service with prayer, the reading of 
a psalm with the congregation and the sing- 
ing of the doxology. After the sermon 
there is an intermission of fifteen minutes, 
after which Sunday-school is opened by the 
superintendent, Mr. Irving Crane. The 
school numbers, on the roll, about two hun- 
dred and thirty-five pupils, more than half 
of these are adults. At one time the whole 
congregation stayed to the Sunday-school, 
which immediately followed the service. 
But after a time, the school officers yielded 
to a petition for an intermission for rest and 
Opportunity to go to the post-ollice, which 
is open a few moments each Sabbath for the 
accommodation of those who live at a dis- 
tance from it. The petition was granted, 
but the result was detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the Sunday-school, as “some stray 
away and do not get back.” 

Very little time is given to general exer- 
cises, as the larger number (the adults) care 
more to spend the time in discussing the 
lesson than in singing and talking. The 
pastor and his wife are both teachers in the 
school. There is a company, composed 
mainly of Sunday-school pupils and teach- 
ers, who meet once a week to work for a fair, 
the proceeds of which are to be given to the 
“Women’s Board of Missions.” Beside 
taking charge of this the pastor’s wife has 
collected a class of some forty or more chil- 
dren, mostly of French families, who here 
correspond somewhat to the peasantry of 
Europe. These children meet at five 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, because they will 
not come to the regular session with bare 
feet and calico dresses. Many of these are 
the children of Catholic parents who seem 
pleased with any attention shown to their 
children or to themselves, and it is hoped 
that through the children the truth may 
reach the elders. 

Rev. Mr. Cox, recently here, is the 
Methodist minister, having for his field of 
labor the “Bridport and Shoreham Charge,” 
which comprises three Sunday-schools. Of 


these Mr. Jonathan Russell is superintea 
dent of the Bredport M. E. School; Mr 
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Geo. W. Doane, of the Shoreham School, 
and Mr. Russell Walker, of the Lake Shore 
School, which assembles in a district school 
house, on the very brink of Lake Cham- 
plain, commanding a view of Adirondack 
scenery that would charm a tourist. 

There is an Addison County Sunday- 
school Association that holds its Conven- 
tions in each town in succession during the 
winter season. Among those who make 
these both pleasant and profitable are Pro- 
fessors Parker and Seeley, of Middlebury 
College; Mr. O. P. Mead and Deacon Bar- 
rows, Sunday-school superintendents of 
Middlebury Sunday-schools; Dr. Bond, Mr. 
Henry Lane and Mr. Williamson, superin- 
tendents of Cornwall; Mr. Bacon, superin- 
tendent of Shoreham, and Mr. S. B. M. 
Cowles, superintendent of New Haven. 


M. L. S. 
Revival Work. 
IRA D. SANKEY AT HOME. 


N R SANKEY arrived at his native 

place, New Castle, Pa., on the 19th 
inst., where he proposes to rest for a short 
time. 

His old friends and neighbors felt that 
it would be proper to express their ap- 
preciation of the great work in which he 
has been engaged, and their deep grati- 
tude to God for the success which has 
attended his efforts in conjunction with 
Mr. Moody. Accordingly a Union Meet- 
ing was appointed to be held in the 
Opera House on last Sabbath at 3 o’clock 
P.M. At the time appointed the large 
building was filled, and it was estimated 
that as many more left who could not 
get in. 

The exercises were conducted by Rev. 
D,. X. Junkin, D.D., who remarked that 
they had not come here to engage in 
man worship, but simply to welcome 
home our old friend and citizen who had 
been engaged in a glorious religious 
movement in a foreign land. 

He then requested the audience to sing 
two verses of the hymn, “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” after which he 
led in prayer. Mr. C, OC. Sankey then 
came forward and sang a song, composed 
for the occasion by Mr. John W. Fulke- 
son. The following are the words: 

Welcome to Mr, Sankey. 
We welcome thee back to thy native land, 

To the friends of thy chilahooa's days, 

To the spot where the Saviour took thy hand 

Aud led thee in wisdom 8 ways. 

*Twas here, my dear bruther, 

You first learned to trill 

The soug that salvation is free; 


*Twas here that you felt your pulses thrill 
That all His salvation might ree. 








Yes, welcome, thrice welcome, home again 
From tue laud far over the sea; 
We wait thy voice in a sweet refrain, 
And in richest meiody. 
We are longing to hear of the 
* Ninety aud nine,” 
Of the one in the desert so wild, 
Of the joy that made heaven's arches ring 
When the Saviour had found His child. 


We welcome thee back to thy native sky, 

‘yho’ ours Can never compare 
To the welcome that waits you by and by 

In the sweet by and by over there, 

For thousands shall meet 

You in that fair clime, 

In the kingdom of glory set down, 

Who torever in dazziing light shall shine 
As stars in your glittering crown. 

This was followed by an 

Address of Welcome, 
by Mr. Cyrus Clarke, an active lay mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, 

After speaking of the great work he 
had under God wrought by the power of 
song, and how the “ singing of the gospel” 
had aroused the people of the old world, 
he bade him welcome back to our 
country, to our commonwealth, to our 
city, to our homes and to our hearts. He 
referred to the voice God had given 
him, and thanked God that it had been 
used in his service, and expressed the 
wish that it might long be spared to lead 
souls by its inspiring melody and sweet- 
ness to Christ. 

He further said that when soldiers return 
home from war they are invited to lay 
their armor by and rest. We do not so 
invite you. Our country is filled with 





teeming millions of unconverted souls | 


and we bid you go forward and labor for 
their salvation. Let your motto be, “ The 
world for Christ, and Christ for the 
world.” Sing of a Saviour, of his death, 
of his resurrection, of the shining way, 
of the pearly gates, of the rivér of life. 
Sing whilst the power of song shall last, 
and when the song of earth shall cease 
may you join in the songs of heaven ! 
Mr. Sankey’s Reply. 

"Mr. Sankey then came forward and 
expressed his heartfelt thanks for this 
welcome given him. 

Heretofore, he said, they had not per- 
mitted any suth demonstrations, and 
when he first heard of it he entered pro- 
test against it. But then he thought how 
pleasant it would be to meet his old 
friends in this his native place, and talk 
with those with whom he had learned to 
love Christ of God’s marvelous doings. 
And so he consented to have one meet- 
ing. Then came another thought. These 
dear friends have been praying for us 
and often when in a foreign land, weary 
and tired, he was cheered by the thought 
that friends at home were praying for 
them. He related how they felt when 
they reached England and found the two 
men dead who had invited them to visit 
that country. They felt like strangers 
in a strange land, but they went right to 
work. The first prayer-meeting they 
held in York was attended by but four 
persons, and it was the best one he ever 
attended, for they all prayed and all 
sang, and from that little prayer-meeting 
the work commenced and spread until 
the last one was attended by eight thou- 
sand. He announced that he would sing 
* Phe ninety and nine,” but before doing 
so stated that he was one day riding in 
a car reading a paper and that he saw 
this piece of poetry in an obscure corner. 
He read it and said to Moody, “I have 
found what I have been looking for,” 
as he was anxious to find something that 
would suit the pastoral habits of the 
Scotch. He set the words to music and 
sung it at one of their meetings in Edin- 
burgh, and the Lord had wonderfully 
blessed it. A few days after first singing 
it he received a letter from a lady thank- 
ing him, and saying that it was composed 
by a sister who was then dead, and he 
further stated that her family had 
watched with great interest the effect of 
that song all through their work. After 
leading in prayer he sung it with thrill- 
ing effect, many persons being affected to 
tears. This was the first time this song 
had been sung by him in his native land. 

Further excellent speeches were made 
by Rev. Messrs. Calkins, Streeter, R. 
A. Browne, D.D., and Youmans. 
Mr. Sankey sung also by request, “ Al- 
most Persuaded,” and at the close, 
“ Hold the Fort,” the audience joining 
in the chorus. 

Thas was spent a pleasant hour which 
may be the germ of untold blessings. 

M. P. B. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
FROM WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
TO VICTORIA HALL. 


BY THE REY. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


(SEcoND PAPER.) 


FTER the scene at No. 11 Queen 

Square, we went in company with 
one or two of this noble band as they 
scattered into the streets of the greatest 
city of the world. We were soon at the 
entrance of the broad, magnificent West- 
minster Bridge. Crowds were already 
pressing their way back and forth. One 
of the band took his station upon one 
side and another on the other side, each 
with a handful of leaflets bearing the 
words of life and invitation to perishing 
men. 

There, in near view, were the Houses 
of Parliament, stretching a thousand 
feet of traceried Gothic grandeur along 
the bank of the turbid Thames, But 
with all their renown there never was 
such a work carried on within those 
walls as is now going forward outside at 
the entrance of London’s most spacious 
bridge. By and by the deep, thunderous 
bass of the ‘‘ Old Tom” shakes the splen- 
did Victoria Tower, and warns us that it 
is time to move toward one of the mass 
meetings, if we mean to attend. 

Come with us across the Thames, turn 
twice toward the left, half-way between 





as 
Blackfriar’s Bridge and Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Church, and here we shall witness a 
sight greater and grander than that of 
any material temples of man’s most am- 
bitious skill. Here we are in an alley 
in one of the worst parts of Southwark. 
We have gone through streets filthy as 
the lower lanes of New York. We have 
pressed our way (Sabbath as it is) through 
untold numbers of the haggard, ragged, 
unclean, anxious, and despairing multi- 
tude who have crawled forth from their 
dens of poverty and vice, impelled by 
want or curiosity, to throng the walks, 
stinking with filth, in order to make 
their little purchases, or to look with 
wistful eyes upon the long kept vege- 
tables or abominable meats which are dis- 
played at cheap but suspicious rates be- 
fore the street-stands and low dingy shops. 

Along these lanes we have worked our 
way through mud, through crowds of 
animated rags, costermongers, chimney- 
sweeps, beggars; by toy-stands, second- 
hand articles of every possible and im- 
possible description, and we are at last 
standing before Victoria Hall. Its dig- 
nity is altogether in its name and not 
in its looks, and there is not much in its 
week-day associations to recommend it 
to favor. Without, it has no claims to 
architectural proportions, and within it 
is plain enough, with galleries of hard 
boards and high-backed seats, such as 
would satisfy the demands of the most 
exacting Quaker. Pressing in with the 
throng we notice that there are many who 
go in at the ground floor, but quite as 
many who go to the right and left to the 
galleries, ‘This prompt self-division is at 
once explained when we meet a stranger 
at the door, who asks, “Are you a lover 
of the Saviour?” “ Then pass in on the 
first floor.” At the front, elevated upon 
a platform of pine boards, stands a table 
having a fair linen cloth covering the 
sacred symbols, and we are told that all 
present on the first floor are privileged at 
the breaking of bread. 

We have glanced around over the 
crowd, and from traces upon their coun- 
tenances and clothes we would have been 
afraid to trust ourself among them, 
had we not heard of this work which was 
now progressing with so much power. 
That short, thick-set, dark-haired man 
behind the table is Wm. Carter, an ex- 
master chimney: sweep ; now truly one of 
the devout philanthropists of London. 

The hall is profoundly solemn; such 
feelings were now inspired even by the 
vaulted arches of the world-renowned 
“ Abbey” as were stirred by that mass of 
sinners confessing a Saviour, or seeking 
reconciliation. Many of those forms are 
already trembling with emotion, and 
many an eye is turned, half-closed, to- 
ward heaven. 

The master sweep, after an impressive 
pause, rises, and in a voice full of tender- 
ness and love, says, “‘ Beloved, let us sing 
to the glory of Jesus.” Now he reads 
the hymn, 

“Oh, Christ is the Fountain, the deep sweet well 
of love!” 

As that impressive voice, tremulous 
with emotion, utters these words the spell 
is being unloosed, and we see sleeves and 
handkerchiefs passed stealthily across 
many an eye. We feel the mysterious 
effects sweeping over and over our spirit 
with increasing power. 

The hymn is read—they all rise as one 
man—all sing, unaided by art, and those 
voices penetrate the sou! as no tones from 
earthly instruments can. There is noth- 
ing strained or boisterous, and yet one 
sees that these worshipers can scarcely 
restrain their feelings. The ex-master 
sweep leads them in prayer. He goes 
on in simple, earnest language; speaks 
of the depths of sin into wHfich they all 
had been plunged—‘Oh how deep! 
Thou knowest we could never have 
claimed any merit of our own, for we 
were vile, outwardly vile, as well as 
within.” 

But in one article we could not convey 
the impressions we received in the ex- 
periences of that day—packed as it was 
and running over with a whirl of the 
two streams of life in the world’s great 
metropolis. We have simply written 
with a purpose to convey some notion 
of the power of a simple, unlettered life 
when on fire with the we of Christ and 
pleading with men to become reconciled to 
God. It was enough to rebuke any minister 
who had enjoyed greater advantages, and 
yet whose words were cold, for lack of 
the consecrating fire. And it was enough 
to make even a learned man pray that 
all his attainments of intellect might be 
exchanged for a greater wealth of love, 





TEMPERANCE. 


BY REV, T. L. FLOOD, 


[Sketch of an address delivered at the Chau 
tauqua Assembly and reported for The Sunduy 
School Times.) 


VERY great reform has its friends and 

foes. The temperance reform is no ex- 
ception to this. It has its friends, legions 
of them, who are the best people in society, 
Its progress is the burden of their prayers. 
They entreat the Almighty to arise and 
plead their cause. It also has its foes who 
are counted in legions. They are or- 
ganized and move clandestinely. They 
have millions of money and that is one se- 
cret of their power in resisting attacks; and 
they mean if possible to strike down the 
temperance banner and raise the banner of 
Satan. We believe in the Saviour, and in 


the name of the Saviour we set up our ban- 
ner. « « « * « * . 


The Use of Intoxicating Liquors 
threatens some of our best institutions. It 
threatens all those who travel on rail- 
roads and steamers. Every avenue of so- 
ciety must be purified by abolishing the use 
of this agency of the Devil. You can 
hardly look in any direction without seeing 
some of its effects. Turn to the Church. 
The young men are 

Held in Bondage 
by the drinking customs in the so-called 
“good society,” and you will fiad more 
young men at the bars of drinking saloons 
than at the altars of our churches partaking 
of the sacramental bread and wine. The 
fact is that while we build up society on one 
side by schools, churches, laws and other 
means, intemperance is pulling it down on 
the other. Men are a mighty force in our 
civilization, and we want men who are to- 
tal abstainers. ‘‘Good God,” said Napo- 
leon, “there are four millions of men in 
Italy and I can with difficulty find but two !” 
There are many millions of 
Foes to Temperance 

in America and how many reformers can 
we find? A man cannot always overcome 
his temptations by using his inherent 
powers of life. He may use all means, bnt 
he must go to God at last, and must let the 
Holy Ghost dwell in him to establish him. 
The only way is to turn square around, not 
only sign the pledge, but to go to God and 
take a firm stand with him as a Helper and 
Guide. 

What shall we do with the dealers? Treat 
them kindly but firmly. We should not treat 
them as worthy of going down to hell, for 
God would have sent them before this had 
it so pleased him. I have no sympathy 
with those who abuse these men, but I be- 
lieve in bringing all the power to bear that 
we can to destroy their business. They say 

There is a Demand. 


Who makes the demand? God gave pure 
water in abundance. It is thg rumsellers 
who both make and supply the demand. 
They call it liberty. Thereis no true liberty 
that allows a man to do evil to his neigh- 
bor. How, then, shall we meet them? 
There are two ways: A system of rewards 
and a system of punishments. In the 
thunders of Mount Sinai we hear the threats 
of punishment to the wicked. Calvary 
speaks in love, and offers sympathy and aid. 
Every civil government incorporates the 
same system of rewards and punishments 
into its laws. When we come to this class 
of evil-doers we must meet them on the 
same grounds as other criminals, after other 
gentler means have failed. We say: Let us 


Prehibit the Manufacture. 


Men say, you are going to coerce men, 
then. That is a fallacy in your argument. 
It is no fallacy. We want a law which shall 
say, “Thou shalt not sell any kind of in- 
toxicating liquor.” When we say that it is not 
coercing men—it is meeting them upon the 
same ground that we meet criminals. Here is 


A Rebellion Against Peace 


and order and we want a law that sball put 
it down. The principle is right, and the 
right must prevail. In the rank and file of 
the French army it was observed that the 
consciousness that they were wrong dis- 
heartened. While in the Prussian army it 
was the knowledge that they were in the 
right that lent sirength to their arms and 
gained the victory. So we may congratu- 
late ourselves that we are with God and the 
right, and we may press on our contest be- 
lieving that we shall ultimately triumph. 
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Books. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. A Descrip- 
tion of the Habits, Structures, and Uses of 
every living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures; and Explaining all those Pas- 
sages in the Old and New Testaments in 
which reference is made to Beast, Bird, Rep- 
tile, Fish, or Insect. Illustrated with over 
100 new Designs, by Keyl, Wood and E. A. 
Smith. 8vo. xxix.,719 pp. By the Rev. J, 
G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S, ete., Author of 
**Homes without Hands,” “Insects at 
Home,” ‘‘ The Iilustrated Natural History,” 
etc. To which are added articles on ‘‘ Evo- 
lution,’ by Rev. James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the College of New Jersey, and 
‘* Research and Travel in Bible Lands,” by 
the Rey. Daniel March, D.D, Philadelphia: 
Bradley, Garretson & Co. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that a knowledge of natural 
history is of the greatest importance to the 
student of the Bible. The very structure 
and contents of the book itself make it es- 
sential that we should know a good deal 
about the contemporary history, topogra- 
phy, ethnology, philology, etc., to which 
its references and statements point. Among 
all the departments of natural history 
whose importance to a right understanding 
of the Scriptures will be at once recognized, 
Zoology stands prominent. This work will 
be a real help in this branch of study. The 
aim of the author has been to supply so 
much of the history of the animals named, 
taking each in its due order, as will render 
the Bible allusion to it intelligible and for- 
cible. The illustrations are taken from 
living animals and the accessory details 
from latest and authentic sources, and each 
illustration is arranged so as to explain one 
or more passages of Scripture. The book is 
a compilation from a still larger and more 
elaborate one, and is enriched by a specially 
prepared index of Bible references, and by 
two learned and eloquent essays, indicated 
on the title page as quoted above. All 
must certainly join with the distinguished 
author in the hope “that the work will 
possess equal interest for the natural his- 
torian and the Biblical student.” It ought 
to have a wide use among Sunday-school 
teachers, who pre-eminently among Chris- 
tian learners, should know all that can be 
known about the wonderful Book that it is 
their chief business to open up to their 
scholars. 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, is 
an opportune republication, in a convenient 
tract form, of an article written thirty years 
ago for the ‘ Oberlin Quarterly Review,” by 
John Morgan, D.D., now Professor of Bi- 
blical Theology in the Oberlin Seminary. 
It is an earnest and able discussion of a 
question which is much agitated to-day 
among believers, and will have weight in 
confirming and spreading the views of those 
who plead for the Higher Life in Christ. 
Additional, though sad, interest is given to 
the publication by the fact that the late 
President C. G. Finney, of Qberlin, of 
blessed memory, writes an introduction to 
the work, warmly endorsing it and com- 
mending its republication. It must have 
been one of the latest acts of his long and 
devoted Christian life, since it bears date of 
July 5, 1875. £. J. Goodrich, of Oberlin, is 
publisher. 


EUGENE AND HIS FRIENDS. From 
the French of Madame E. DePressense. By 
Miss Julia Goodfellow. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. Quite 
a number of young people of varied 
dispositions, tastes and ambitions are traced 
in their different careers in home, school 
and social life, in this interesting story 
from the French. It has a kaleidoscopic 
variety of persons, scenes and lessons, and 
taken altogether it will prove to be a useful 
and attractive book for young readers. The 
necessity of having self-control, the beauty 
of magnanimity, the balefulness of pride 
and indolence, the power of prayer to con- 
quer evil traits in the character, and the 
divinity of self-sacrifice, are among the 
numerous good lessons that the story illus- 
trates and enforces. 


GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS; or, Education as it was Seventy 
Years Since. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey, 





author of “Irish Army,” “‘ Comfort Alli- 


son,” etc. Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day-School Union, This is a book worth 
publishing. It is out of the stereotyped 
line of Sunday-school stories. Autobiogra- 
phical in style it is full of personal scenes 
and reminiscences of American school- 
girl life of two or three generations ago, and 
is quite instructive as to the social life and 
manners of those comparatively early times. 
Its grandmotherly-kindness of tone will 
please most young readers, and hold them 
with a real healthful interest from begin- 
ning toend, We name the book promptly 
as a valuable addition to the best class of 
Sunday-school library books, 


CHARLOTTE’S FRIEND; or, “Evil 
Communications Corrupt Good Manners.” 
By Mrs. Bradley, Author of ‘‘ Douglas 
Farm,” ‘‘ The Sunbeam Series,” etc. Phi- 
ladelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. A story for girls, showing how ea- 
sily bad manners and evil habits can be 
communicated by the home and school 
associations of children. A pert, unscrupu- 


lous, yet in many ways plausible and fasci-. 


nating girl comes near being the ruin of a 
younger companion; but a mother’s love, 
after almost too long an interval of weak- 
ness, comes to the rescue. The lesson 
is fairly well impressed, and the story is 
interesting. 


The High School Choir, is a new music 
book for learners, by L. O. Emerson and 
W.S. Tilden, authors of a former popular 
work, “The Hour of Singing,” of which 
the present volume is the complement or 
supplanter—whichever you will. It meets 
advanced needs and carries its studies fur- 
ther into the spirit and soul of the external 
form, leading the student up to the apprecia- 
tion of that which is highest in the musical 
art. Its exercises for a singing school course 
seem to be well arranged. The main par; 
of the book is made upof carefully selected 
secular and sacred pieces for practice, with 
quite a number of opening and closing stu- 
dies, three and four-part songs, and new 
glees. The names of the authors and pub- 
lishers are a good introduction. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Temperance Leaflets. The National Tem- 
perance Society, of New York, have just is- 
sued Packet No. 1 of a series of leaflets that 
will do good service amongst the young and 
old and have a wide distribution. They are 
of convenient size to enclose in one’s letters, 
are on colored, paper and patterned very 
much after the style of the celebrated 
‘* Dublin Tracts.” Their cost is small—but 
ten cents a pack containing sixteen 8-page 
‘leaflets,’ (two each of eight different 
kinds). Per thousand, assorted, $4.00. 

An English Woman’s Work Among Work- 
ingmen, noticed last week, is published by 
John A. Williams of New Britain, Conn.,— 
a fact which we inadvertently omitted to 
state. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


Great SALE oF Frye O1L CxHRoMos, 
DECALCOMANIA PIcTUREs, Etc, 


Four beautiful Fine Oil Chromos, 7x9, 
and one 9x12, sent for 50 cents, and six, 
size 9x12, and six 12x16, sent for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil and 
Gem Chromos, all designs, very fine, 
$2.00. They are Scriptural Scenes 
Landscapes, Sea Views, Hunting and 
Fishing Scenes, Birds, Animals, Rocky 
Mountain Scenes, Children, Fruit and 
Flower designs. They will not fail to 
please all who send for them. Our 
Chromos are fac simile reproductions of 
the choicest works of the Great Masters 
and pronounced by Connoisseurs equal 
to the Original Oil Paintings. Three 
hundred Decalcomania Pictures sent for 
50 cents; large mixed, all kinds, $1.00, or, 
fifteen hundred for $3.00. A sample 
of Decalcomania Pictures, with full in- 
structions to transfer the same will ac- 
compapvy each of the above orders if 
desired. 

Address, inclosing price in registered 
letter, or P. O. Orden and a three-cent 
stamp for return of Goods by mail, B. 
ALEXANDER & Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Decalcomania Pictures, 
Fine Oil Chromoa, etc., 66 Fulton Street, 
New York. Agents and the Trade are 
making from $12 to $15 daily, selling our 
Goods. Agents’ full outfit of 200 ‘Fine 





Samples of Oil and Gem Chromos, vari- 
ous sizes and designs, sent on receipt of 
$5.00. Sunday-schools furnished at cost, 
Please state the name of the paper you 
saw this in 





SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI- 
GIOUS MOTTOES. 
E call attention to our illuminated 
Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send for them, Nol, 
six in a set, size 23x43, 35 cents per set, 
The same with tinted mats of thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a sét, size 14 by 7, 25 cents perset. The 
same in mats 60 cents per set. 

Address, inclosing price, B. Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Sunday-schools furnished at cost, Please 
quote Zhe Sunday-School Times, Phila- 
delphia. 








THE 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 








Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘ “6 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, ss 17.50 
Twenty ‘** se 30.00 
Thirty “ 66 37.50 
Fifty 6 66 60.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ONE. 


BY ROBERT A. CAMPBELL, 
12mo, cloth, 283 pages, Price $1.50. The design 
of this work is to make a continuous narrative of 
all the facts and events of the Four Gospels, a 
most valuable feature being that each subject is 
set forth in a separate section, with a Scripture 
reference at the head. There is a complete index 
of the sections, also an index of all the verses of 
the New Testament, showing their location in 
the book. For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
BRYAN, BRAND & C@., 
608 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, M~», 
35-2eow. 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
for Dr. March's 
AGENTS WANTE Great Work, 
NIGHT SCENES IN THE BISLE, 


and a magnificent NEW BOOK just from Press. 
Address, J.C. McCUADY & CO., Philadeiptia, Pa. 


17-7-26 


HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 
Any boox sent on receipt of price. 24-18 





@OKS exchanged. Furnish all new. Want 
B old. Write. Name this paper. American Book 
xchange, New York. 35-52 


Gospel S inger 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book for Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts. 


Lee & Walker,?*rritadcipnia.” 


UNDAY-SCHOG 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
26 4869744 Broadway, N, ¥. 





EVANGELICAL, 
UNDECTARIAN, 
OUTSPOKEN. 


The oldest, the most influential, and by 
far the most widely circulated Sunday- 
school newspaper in the world is 


The Sunday-school Times. 


No other Sunday-school periodical has such 
a corps of correspondents as this. None 
other can offer to Sunday-school workers 
such varied and valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of their lessons, week by week, 
and in their other duties in and out of Sun- 
day-school. 

For more than sixteen years this has 
been the leading Sunday-school newspaper 
of the world. It is still in advance, keep- 
ing pace with the rapid progress of the 
Sunday-echool cause. Its columns supply 
the freshest and best material in the line of 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSONS, 


HINTS TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


NOTES FOR PRIMARY-CLASS 
TEACHERS, 


SPECIMEN OPENING AND CLOS- 
ING EXERCISES, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND 
MUSIC, 


METHODS WITH THE LIBRARY, 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


TEACHERS’ INSTALLATION 
SERVICES, 


PLANS FOR THE TEACHERS’- 
MEETING, 


MODES OF BIBLE-STUDY, 
NORMAL NOTES, 


EXERCISES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
* SCHOOL CONCERT, 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE-READINGS, 


CONVENTION AND INSTITUTE 
PROGRAMMES, 


COUNSELS TO PARENTS, 
WORDS TO CHILDREN AT HOME, 


HELPS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
PREACHER, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BIBLE- 
LANDS, 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
DEVOTIONAL READING, 
SERMONS, ESSAYS, anp ADDRESSES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE, 
CONVENTION REPORTS, 


NEWS OF REVIVAL WORK. 


Indeed the paper which gives the best help 
to all who would study or teach the Bible— 
whether as pastors, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, or as Christian parents, is 


The Sonday-School ‘Times. 


Published every Saturday at 82 a year, 
in advance. (With large reductions to Clubs, 
as per published Terms.) 


ADDRESS, 


The Sunday-School Times, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 








ATENT METALLIC BURIAL CASES HAVE 

been manufactured in this country for about 
twenty-four years. Instances of their remarkable 
preservative qualities have been attested, from 
time to time, in which complete preservation has 
been accomplished for from five to nineteen 
years, the latter period being nearly the limit of 
time in which the senior member of the present 
firm of CRANE, BREED & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been connected with the establishment. 


BF. Kunkel’s Bitter Wine of Trou, 


A sure cure for on eggs or indigestion, weak 
stomach, general debility, diseases of the nervous 
system, constipation, acidity of the stomach, and 
for all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle 
guaranteed or the money refunded. Price, $1. 





.Get the genuine. Ask for KUNKEL’s and take no 


other. Depot, 259 North Ninth St.. Philadelphia. 
E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER WINE OF IRON is sold only 
in $1 bottles. Sold by ali druggists. 


259 TAPE WORM. 259 


Entirely removed with purely vegetable medi- 
cine, passing from the system alive. No fee un- 
less the head passes. Come and refer to patients 
treated. Dr. E. F. KUNKEL, No 259 North Ninth 
St., Philadelphia. Advie free. Seat, Pin and 
Stomach Worms also removed. Ask your drug- 
gist for a bottle of KUNKEL’s WORM Syrup. Price, 
$1 per bottle. It never fails. 





RAILROADS. 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper oe) 

7.30 am. For New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 

830 a.m. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 

1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 

Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R , Whitings, Bernegat and Tuckerton. 

Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3 30 P.m. 

Parlor cars through to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 


In. 

Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 

Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m, Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 P.M. 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’] Ticket Agent 








EDUCATIONAL. 
AMESBURG (N.J:) INSTITUTE. A Christian 
e home and school for boys; thorough and 
practical. Address M. Oakry, A.M., Principal, 
32-8 


$F 50 PER QUARTER. No extras. Academy 
+ for Boys. 12 miles from Philadelphia, 10 In- 
structors. 8.C.Shortlidge( Harvard A.M.),Media,Pa. 


\ APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR BOTH 

sexes, 21 miles west of Philadelphia, earnest 
teachers, able lecturers, incorporated, trustees 
“ Friends.” JOS. SHORTLIDGK, A.M., Concord- 


ville, Pa. 84-18 - 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

Secretary, BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
KBRENMORE HALE, 

Richmond, Mass. 

The school year opens Wednesdav, September 


15th. For Circulars apply to JARED REID. Jr., 
Principal 36-3 


C RITTCEN DEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
1324 Chestnut Street, corner of Juniper. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book- 
keeping.” 
No classes. Iustruction individual, 
Special Discounts for this summer only. 
36-26} Send for circular giving particulars. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, 
AT 
BLAIRSTOWN, N, J., 
will be re-opened September 7th. Pupils will be 


prepared for college or for business. Advanced 
studies for both sexes. For information apply to 


34-4 H. D. Gregory, Ph. D., Principal. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is a true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and equipped for the most extensive, sub- 
stantial ahd accomplished education of young 
women. Itcombines the best advantages of our 
jarger cities in Art and Music, with a healthful, 
happy home, free from the usual interruptions 
and temptations of city life, and yet with no loss 
of refined culture. For full information, address 

Rev. A, W. cOWLES, D.D., President. 
4a~ Next session opens September 8th. 30-7 


WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestuut St., Philad’a, 











EDUCATIONAL- 


VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 


a A ————_—_—_— 
SUMMER BOARDING. 








CEDAR COTTAGE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On Pennsylvania Avenue, between Atlantic and 
Pacific Avenue, 

Good rooms, choice board, moderate charges. 

For terms address. 
3-tf M. R. CHANDLEE. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





~~ 


Oona ae Iro-4 Yr. 
FOR THE HOUSE 
The autumn number of * Vick’s Floral Guide,” 
containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, and all Bulbs aud Seeds for “all Pianting 
in the Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the 
house—just published and sent free to all. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 


36- 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks ; 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good 
shooter. or no sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad- 
cutter, for $15. Can be sent C. O. D. with privi- 
lege t) examine before paying bill. Send stamp 
for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 36-26 


From far and near the people came 

———s To buy Eureka’s spool; 

The makers of this famous si.k 
Live by the Golden Rule! 






cs 


GEORGIA & FLORIDA. formations vou 
+ formation about 
Georgia or Fiorida, shouid subscribe for the 
MORNING NEws published at Savanuah. Georgia. 
Daily. $10; Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers 
desiring customers in these States, should use its 
columns It is the best paper in the Southeast. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of five cents. 
Address, J. H ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 36-4 





A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 
Nos. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 


4@~ Illustrated Catalogue Free.-@6@ 
17-6-7eow-36-6e0W 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION. 


Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 
according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a 
catalogue of newspapers which are recommended 
to advertisers as giving greatest value in propor- 
tion to prices charged. Also, all newspapers in 
the United States and Canada printing over 5,000 
copies each issue. Also, all Religious, Agricul- 
tural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical. Ma- 
sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musieal, Fash- 
ion, and other special class journals; very com- 
plete lists. Together with a complete list of over 
300 German papers printed in the United States. 
Also, an essay ray advertising; many tables of 
rates, showing the cost of advertising in various 
newspapers, and everything which a beginner in 
adyertising would liketoknow. Address 


GEO, P. ROWELL & Co., 
4i Park Row, New York. 











DRY GOODS. 


PRICK & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


—IN— 


White Goods, Hamburg Eigings, 


Floancings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


BARGAINS IN ™A®“*, LINENS. NAPRTNS 


ND TOWELS. 


708 or DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12. E, mo. 18 











CHURCH FURNITURE, ETC. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Church and Scho uur 


Adjustable 
Top. 
A Great 
Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, &c 
No 26 Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 

#@- Send stamp for Catalogue. 


[17-14-26e0w 
ay). & R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 


TPulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 


Silk $. S. Banners in colors & gold, $6. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 


17-1695 
CHUR 
At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed, Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
E. & @. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
Builders of nearly 800 engens, including the 
P. 


Six largest and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0w 





















John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting 


J.& fH GIBSON, “sttique charen Giass, de. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 

















UNDERTAKERS. « 
A.COPP & CO. 


Successo . 
General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—485 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 


=a JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Av. | Poryishing Undertaker 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


earse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATT tant 





CONFECTIONERY. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 


3936 Lecust St, 3936 
HERBERT UM. MORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SpEcIaLTY in serving ati Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICgs, 


H. M. MORSE. [17-15-26teow 





AGENTS WANTED too. ver “puniianect 
Seud for circulars and our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa. 34-4 





BELL FOUNDERS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
wa Tlustraied Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Batadlished im 1887. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin 
mounted with the best tary Gene 







arrante 1. 
Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 nnd 104 East Second St..Cincinna’ 








TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


CLARKE 'g 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“pron ont 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


HUCH A. CLARKE, 


PROFESSOR OF Music AND HARMONY IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Author of “Clarke's New Method for the Piano- Forte.” 
Just issued. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, °° rxtiaieipnia’” 


DENTAL. 

















Neorg) DR. TAYLOR’S 


Celebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
totheenamel. WARRANTED. 


General Depot: °*"rntiada. ra. 
a@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.-@@ [17-13-52 


A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 

re uted equal to an a oe fill- 

ings, $3; silver fi $1. New York Rooms, 

Established 1851. . MEADER, 262 6th Avenue, 
17-7-22x15e0w 


TO ADVERTISERS | 


Whoever would reach the Sunday- 
school workers of this country, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Whoever would send word into the 
choicest homes of every State and Terri- 
tory in the United States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Whoever would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction of the best 
new inventions, or as canyassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can find no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Oi 
Ordinary Advertisements: Per 
line (12 lines to an inch), for each in- 
Cts. 




















sertion, . “ ‘ 

Special Notices: Per line 
(as above), . ‘ . 30 Cts. 

Reading Matter: Per line 
(leaded), . ° ° . 50 Cts, 

Discounts on the above rates es follows : 
On advertising, amounting. within six 
months to $50, 10 per cent.; on $75, 15 
per cent.; on $100. 20 per cent. ; on $200, 
25 per cent.; on $300 and upwards, 30 
per cent. An additional discount of 5 
per cent. on the second six months ina 
yearly contract. 

Bes Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue. 

ADDRESS, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


610 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 
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INSURANCE. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Cash Asseta (July 1, 1875), $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income, - - $10,000,000 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 


Reserve,- - - - - = $4,000,000 


Average New Busrness during the 
past five years—annually— 


© $44,390,658. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


THe Assets are securely invested in 
Bond and Mortgage on Improved Real 
Estate, in Government Bonds, and in 
other strong and productive securities. 

Tue Boarp or Directors comprises 
fifiy-two policy- holders and shareholders 
of the Society. 


THE Bustness is conducted upon the 
most approved methods—viz: 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED IN CASH, 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 
NO NOTES TAKEN OR PAID, 
NO UNREALIZABLE ASSETS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B, HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE, MNENRY M. ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BR. LENOX KENNEDY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY G, MARQUAND, HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM T, BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOBS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. BPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW. 

HENRY 8. TERBELL. JAMES M, BEEBE. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A, BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A, CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M, HALSTED, GEORGE G, KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES, 

E, W. LAMBERT, M.D, J. F. NAVARRO. 

RB. F. RANDOLPH, WM. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. M'COOK. 

JOHN T. MOORE. E. JUDSON HAWLEY. 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics: PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AT 
No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


34-2e0w 
18235. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Oapital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. 3. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1875, . $13,256,440.68 
Syereus,. ss te 1,292,543.41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
erm insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


arpeciai feature in this company, Send for cir 
cuars and pamphiets issued vy this company. 


JAS, C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H, Waite, Vice- Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, See’y. 
Wma. L. Squire, Asst Secy. L. W, Mercn, Actuary. 
%4-13-€.0.W 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


20% 


JHE Publishers beg to invite the attention of 
7 Teachers and Educationisrts to the ap trex | 
new and important Educational works whic 
they have recently published : 


Nwitou's Gera Couns, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Autbor of Word-Book Series; Outlinesof History ; 
Language Lessons, &c. 

In the preparation of these works the author 
has not been content with making merely a skill- 
ful compilation; he bas, in fact, remodeled the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the most 
advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of fuch novelty 
and importance that the publication of these 
books must mark A NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
TEACHING, 

The Course fs embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. De- 
signed as a GJass-book for Primary and Inter- 
mediate Grades, and as a compiete Shorter 
Course. 128 pages, 8 vo. (Ready about Sep- 
tember Ist.) 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. Physi- 
cal, Industrial, and a Special Geographv for 
each State in the Union. Designed as a Clase- 
book for Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
136 pages, 4to. $: 

*.* Correspondence is solicited with reference 
to the Introduction of these Geographies. A copy 
of the “Elementary Geography’ will be mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents, and of the “ Complete Geo- 
graphy” on receipt of 90 cents, if des! «d for ex- 
amination with a view to introduction. Speci- 
men peges sent free on application. 


11. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course tn Mathematics, 


EDITED By D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, both 
Oral (Mental) and Written, in all its various grades 
and applications to business puiposes, is thor- 
oughly and practically tr in two compre- 
hensive and well-graced bvoks. The series is 
substantially bound in cicth. aud the two arith- 
metics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. Weclaim to offer in this 
series the cheapest, the best, and the handsomest 
meet Course in Mathematics now before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 168 ; 
Price 50 cents. _— 


COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 508 
Price $1.40. ere 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pages. Price $2 00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 284 pages, 
Price $1 00. 4 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pages. Price $1.50. 


The CoMPLETE ARITHMETIC fs Also published in 
a Volumes, Part I. and Part II. Price 80 vents 
each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of THE First 
Book, and of THe COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, for ex- 
amination, with a view to their introduct’on, on 
receipt of $1.00 for the two books; Part I. and 
Part IL for 50 cents each: THE ALGEBRa for $1.50: 
and THE PROBLEMS for $100 each. Specimen 
pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on application. 


White's Progressive Ant Studies 


* By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. White has solved the problem of a rational 
system of Drawing adapted to our common edu- 
cational wants, whereby more real progress may 
be attained fn less than half the time required by 
other systems, and at far less cost. The system is 
issued in the form of Cards—the only proper way 
of presenting the copies to the eye of the student 
—neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, 
with an accompanying Manual of Instructions, 
and sheets of blank drawing paper. 

The whole course, when completed. will com- 
prise a thoroughly Comprehensive and Sciertific- 
ally Graded System of Drawing in the various 
branches of Art, including Industrial. Ornamen- 
tal, Landscape, Animal, and Figure Drawing, &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards. neatly inclosed in en- 
velopes of 12 each, with sheets of Drawing 
Paper. and an accompanring Manual of In- 
structions for each set. The sets are desig- 
nated as follows: 


A Lines and their Combinations... Price 60 cents, 











BS Cubic Diagrams...........cesseecceees Price 60 cents, 
© Light and Shade......... -. Price 60 cents, 
D Practical Studies.............0.cecseee Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample sets of 
the Elementary Series for examination with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25, © 


*,* THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for July will 
be sent to Teachers and Educationists on appli- 
cation. 

Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
36-1 138 & 14° Grand St,, New York. 


MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


* A-valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 
By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,” 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 

Wadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street, 1. N. THresxLL. 





NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 


THE SHINING RIVER! 


A NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


BY H. 8. & W. O. PERKINS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. - $30 PER HUNDRED. 


‘Rest in Thee,” “What Jesus may say,” “ Wan- 
dering Child,” “ What are these,” “Watchman 
awake!” ae specimens of the titles of the beau- 
tiful new hymns, to sweet new melodies. 


11 THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR !! 


BY L. 0. EMERSON & W. 8S. TILDEN. 


PRICE $1.00. - - $9.00 PER DOZEN, 

The “ High School Choir’ is similar in general 
design to the very popular “ Hour of Singing.” 
which has been almost universally used in High 
Schools. The present work isin no way inf_rior 
to its predecessor, and is entirely fresh and new. 


THE SONG MONARCH. 
PRICE 75 CTS. $7.50. PER DOZEN. 
By H. R, PALMER, assisTED BY L. O. EMERSON. 


Do not think of teaching a Singing School 
= using this attractive, popular and useful 





k. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
(s2-tf]} Til Be’dway, W. Y. 


Church History Stories 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 
ILLUSTRATED. - 12mo. - EACH $1.50. 


LAUCIA. A Story of Athens in the First 
Century. 





LAVIA:; or, Loyal untothe End. A Taleof 
the Church in the Second Century. 


UADRBRATUS. A Tale of the World in the 
Church. 


YESHA. A Tale of the Times of Mo- 
hammed. 





These volumes are written in graphic style and 
with sustained interest They furnish clear and 
unexaggerated gretares of the struggies and tri- 
umphs of the faith in those trying periods, and 
are worth.more than an hundred of the weak 
fictions which are pushed into Sunday-school 


Libraries —From Christian at Work. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A NEW MUSICAL ERA!! 


ALL CAN LEARN TO ‘SING. 

The most Natural and Eary system of Music yet 
discovered ; learned in one-fourth the 
time of any other. 
TEMPLE HARP. 

A New Music Book upon above system, for 
Choirs, ete. 
CRYSTAL GEMS. 

For Sabbath-schoo's, same system. Specimen 

pages mailed free. Teachers wanted as Agents, 


MILLERS’ BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
30-13] Nos. 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Phiiadelphia. 


NATIONAL ! CHRISTIAN | 
UNSECTARIAN ! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 
CHRISTIAN BANNER, for adults. CHILD at Home, 
for children. APPLES OF GOLD. for infant classes, 
Published for the American Tract Society, by 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Bostcn, Mas:. 








SEND YOUR ORDER 


The selections for 
class practice are, be- 
yond question, su- 
perior to those gener 
ally found in works 
of this kind. Trey 
have been collated 
fom many sources, 
aud most of them are 
the best productions 
of favorite authors. 


Vineyard 
OF None. 


contains a large 
amountofchoiceand 
valuable material 
available for Cho- 
ruses, and it is be- 
lieved to be without 
a rival for use at 
Conventions » nd Mu- 
sical Institutes. 
Price, 75 cts. 

$7.50 per doz. copies. 
@@Sent by mail, on 


DO NOT 


Make a Mistake. 


When selecting a 
Music Book tor your 
singing Classor Mu- 
sical Convention, re- 
member that 


Vineyard 
Of Song 


has been declared by 
Teachers and others 
the Best Work extant 
for Singing Classes 
and Musical Conven- 
tions. 


The Rudimental 
or Eiementary De- 
partment, is con 
ceded to be unsur- 
passed : it is concise 
and yet very thor- receipt of Retail 
ough and complete. Price. 


“a 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 

76 East Ninth St., New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 
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ONOS AO GUVAUNTA 








NEW ’ PUBLICATIONS, 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICE, - - 10 CENTS. 


EE 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 eents 

er copy, in Boards. Please address 

JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1384 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
and its claims upon The Christian Church. 
By Rev. James Smith, of Scotland. This prize 
essay for which 250 guineas were awarded, will 
be issued early in August in an octavo volume 
of 403 pages, for $2.50. By 
D. LOUTHROP & €0.,. 


33-3 BOSTON. 
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BEATTENTION OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

WORKERS is again called to one of the best 
Sunday-School Supply Depots in the United 
States. 


Sunday-School Pastors, 
Sunday-School Superintendents, 
Sunday-School Teachers, 
Sunday-School Scholars, 
Sunday-School Secretaries, 
Sunday -School Librarians, 
Sunday-School Committees, 
Can secure material to supply their wants at the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORE, 


No. 40 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 











CHURCH ORGANS: 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PIPE ORGANS, 


Of all sizes, for Churches, Chapels, Halis and 
Parlors. 

An assortment of SkconD- HAND ORGANS for sale 
very low. WATER MOTERS opriied. 

Descriptive Circulars and Specifications. with 
information on all subjects connected with our 
art, cheerfully furnished. 17 326e0w 


TEAS. 











OUBLE YOUR TRADE!  Druggists, 
} Grocers, and Dealers— Pure China and Jupan 
Teas, in sealed packages, screw-top cans, boxes, or 
half chests— Growers’ ices. Send for circular. 











THe WELLS Tea Company, 201 Fulton St., N. Y., 
Box 4. 60. 34-6 
———— —_ —__—__—_$_— —_——_—_—_o 


SLATE MANTELS, 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Of the latest and most beautiful desigrs and all 
other slate work on hand or made to order. Fac- 
tory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & MILLER, a 

9° 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 











4 \ 
In selling our Patent Water-proof Clothes Line. 
Nothing like it. No competition; profits Jarge, 


and seli in every family.. Sample and terms free. 
Address, T. P. Hill, Box 900, Pitisburgh, Pa. 36-1 


GENTS WANTED! 

SALARY OR COMMISSION! 
Ten Men of Character and Ability. Physicians, 
Teachers, or Salesman, between 30 and 40 years 
of age, to sell Dr. Naphey‘s * Prevention 
and Cure of Disease.” Agents report 
large sales. The best Book ever published for 
the family. Send for circular and terms, 


Also, Ten Men who understand the Assistant 
Plan, to Hire, Train, and set Men at work. Ad- 
dress, giving Age, Experience and Salary Wanted, 

W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 
Springfield, Mass., 


or Chicago, Ils. 











